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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ AssocIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, 
Monday evenings, 7.30 P. M., beginning September 24. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN MounTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, October 10. Autumn Excursion, Willoughby Lake, 
Vermont, September 28-October 5. Saturday Outings resumed 
September 22. 


BosToONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, October 9 


Boston Society or Crvit Enarneers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
tield Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September I9. 


Boston Society or NaturaAt History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 256 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


Boston Screntiric Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL Socrery. Horticultural 


Hall, Tremont Street. 
Vegetables, October 3-4. 


Annual Exhibition of Fruits and 


MAssaAcnusetts Liprary Crus. Annual Meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 3, 2 P. M., at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset 
Street, Boston. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New EnaLtanp Historic-GengALoGIcAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 8. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LipRARyY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem- 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

Socrrety or Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. Next reg 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 





TO-DA ¥. 


- Inthe death of Dr. Rising a Ferdinand Helm- 
holtz, Germany loses her foremost physicist. The whole 
world shares in this loss, for Helmholtz has been for more 
than a generation a leader in scientific thought and inves 
tigation. He had rounded out man’s allotted span of life, 
a busy life, which has left deep impress on the science of 
to-day and of all future time. “One of the four great 
pillars of the science of acoustics,” he is recently termed 
by an American writer, himself an authority in this 
department, but his active mind by no means confined 
itself to a single subject. His Conservation of Energy is a 
broad classic, showing the comprehensive grasp of his 
great mind, while his Theory of the Impressions of Sound 
has been the underlying basis of every treatise in the mat- 
ter for more than twenty years. He was strong in his 
considerations of the physiological actions of the serses 


and the nature of the impressions by which they were 


affected, while at least thirty years ago he was experi- 


menting with the complicated phenomena of vortical 
motion, the theories of which serve to explain the relations 
of vibrations to bodies through which they penetrate. A 
voluminous writer, he has contributed many articles to the 


scientific magazines and to the proceedings of the learned 


societies, and has in addition published several more pre- 
His conscientious work has brought to 
him recognitions of the highest order, the Copley medal of 
the Royal Society having been awarded to him in 1873, 
while his own government, ten years later, raised him to| the days of Clay and Webster was satisfied with an 


tentious memoirs. 


the ‘ status of nobility.’ 





The report of the standing committee of the Board o 
Public Reservations reminds the trustees, 


be given the care of every spot they will accept. 
simply stand in readiness,” 


their associates 
and contributors, that to the local park commissions should 
“You 


preserved from harm. You are prepared to assume, where- 
ever suitable endowments that are but good to look at, 
strips of land lying upon municipal boundaries or in two 
or more townships; lands too steep for use but good to 
look at; strips of lands lying between roads or railroads | i 
and streams or ponds, and many other sorts of places 
which local park commissions would not think of accept 
ing. In any given neighborhood such strips and blocks of 
wild land as most need to be reserved are 
ous nor expensive. The first cost and the endowment of 
would be well within the means of one generous giver. 


ful study of their neighborhoods, with the idea of making 
reservations of this particularly valuable kind.” The 
creation of this Board has undoubtedly given an impulse 
to the movement for the setting apart of lands for public 
uses, which is conspicuously shown in the work of the 
Metropolitan Park Commission. t 


It seems quite likely that, if Dr. Cook’s party of Arctic I 
tourists had been cast by the sailors into the sea, a great 
fish would have been prepared to swallow them. For |‘ 
surely the ships of the Red Cross Line, on which the party I 
tunes worse than those which overtook the craft that 
anciently made a voyage from Joppa to Tarshish. First it 
in Brooklyn, because of the disarrangement of an electric 
signal wire; next in trouble with her compass; then driven 
full tilt against an iceberg; afterward sent upon a sunken 
ledge, and at last abandoned in Davis Strait to steam away 
manned by two pigs and innumerable rats till she should 
sink. Now it is the Portia, which on her regular trip be- 
tween St. John’s and Brooklyn collides with a schooner 
and cuts her in two; of the schooner’s crew only one man 
is saved; the Portia bears Dr. Cook and seventeen >f his 
It is not often that ill-luck hovers so long a time 
about an expedition without striking it severely, but no 
member of Dr. Cook’s party has suffered anything worse 
than discomfort. 


party. 


We have already said that the disaster to the Miranda 
is no proof that Greenland waters are not safe for cruising 
for small, wooden vessels. The Miranda, a large iron 
steamship, was, as it turned out, unfit for use in seas not 
well known. It is only just to Dr. Cook, who established a 
reputation for carefulness and steadiness when he was with 
Lieutenant Peary in 1891-92, to say that before he engaged 
so large a steamship he consulted other Arctic authority. 
It is significant that members of Dr. Cook’s party are pre- 
paring to go to Greenland again, next summer, and if they 
bring home collections as valuable as those lost on the 
Miranda, their expedition will be well worth while. 
The ill luck of the yacht Vigilant with its centreboard 
is the most exasperating part of the experience of this 
Yankee craft in British waters this season. The centre- 
board is the peculiarly American idea against which the 
English have always rebelled. It is the essential distine- 
tion between the designs of American and British yacht 
builders, and may be said to determine the type. So 
when the Vigilant is compelled to withdraw from the two 
most important races of the season by the breakage of her 
centreboard, it begins to look as if there were some ground 
for the English distrust of the Yankee contrivance. But 
every American yachtsman knows this is not so. 


CONGRESS 


With the annual adjournment of Congress, we have 
the annual sngers at Congress and the usual complaints of 
its expense. Such sneers and complaints seem very unjust 
when we consider what in fact the Congress of the United 
States does for us. And one is tempted to ask why it 
should be that every man of us would be glad, not to say 
proud, to spend half an hour in conversation with any 
returned member from Congress, and yet at the same time 
is obliged to read, with every second day, the statement 
that Congress is a body of fools, and that the money which 
it spends is wasted. 

One of the Washington correspondents calls attention 
to the fact, which seems to him extraordinary, that the 
present Congress has appropriated, for its own expenses, 
three millions and a half of dollars, while the Congress of 


expense of a million of dollars. If we compare the popu- 
lation of the United States in 1830 against the population 
f\|of the United States to-day, the difference of expense of 
the representation of the American people does not seem 
unpardonable. The population of the nation in 1830 was 
about thirteen millions; it is now well nigh seventy 





they say, “to assume the] millions: and it is not simply that the population has 


charge of such sli as cannot otherwise be a AEE eobiiads the territory occupied by this poy 
in the same years increased very largely. 
as the nation knows very well, the nation is now & Nation 
while then there were many of the compeers of (| 
Webster who supposed that here was nothing | 


to say every year, that the country is indebted to 
neither numer- | bers of Congress to a degree which it seems never + 
fit opportunity to express. 
such reserved lands in many a township of Massachusetts | republics of antiquity, it would seem almost certai 
when a man returned home who had given m 
We commend to the well-to-do people of the state the care- | y 


rentatives have given to us in the last twelve 


their seats in Congress. 


sional Record is literally a book so large that 
have journeyed this summer, have been visited with misfor- that this 


is the Miranda; to begin with almost wrecked in her dock ful, not to say delicate, studies of very curious sub 
adminstration. 
nine points in ten; and he will find that some persor 
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ulation has 
More than this 


®Y and 
ut @ deha: 


ng society of the delegates of states. Nations hen 


expenses which confederacies may not undertake. 


We take this oceasion to say again, as we have om - 


the mem 
© find , 


Under the forms of the 


n that 

re than y 

ear of his life to such service as our senators and ae 
rTP 


months, he 


would be received at his home with public triumph 
seems strange that public meetings should not be held. ) 
which we should express our gratitude to men who hay 
been willing and able to serve us, who are the Peopk 


he drudgery, confinement, not to say imprisonment, 


There is no person living wh 


the record of their daily The Con 


it would 


1as read work. 


lifficult for any man to read it, though he should give §, 


sours a day to the reading, in a year. It is easy 4 


Record is full of ‘ buncombe’: but no mar 


sense, no scholar, no person acquainted with histor ¥ 
read a hundred pages of it without finding the most cap. 


He will confess his own ignorance 


per 


haps unknown to him, whom he has been told to stigmatiy 
as a rough Westerner or a person untrained to statesmay 


ship, 


has considered carefully and is able to present iy 


light perhaps new to the world, a matter of governmen 
which, in our imperial sway, is absolutely new. 


Any man who really wants to understand the sciene 


of administration to-day will spend his time to much mon 


advantage in a careful study of the Congressional Recor 
than in any book or cyclopedia of government which has 
yet been printed. 

Then as to the expense of the Sovereign of Amer 


For let 


Sovereign of America. 


" 
it be remembered that Congress represents th 
Congress represents the American 
This three million and a half dollars, which th 
present Congress costs us, represents the privy purse, i! 


People. 
you please, of an autocrat. I see the statement mad 
with great disapprobation, that the botanic garden main 
tained by Congress costs twenty thousand dollars a year 
And how much does Kew Gardens cost in England? How 
much does the botanic garden of France cost? What would 
the directors of those institutions say if they were told tha! 
twenty thousand dollars was an extravagant sum to pay 
annually ? This nation would be well served if, at ten times 
this paltry amount, it could obtain the service which it ob 
tains from its modest but well administered botanic gar 
den opposite the Capitol in Washington. ‘The complaint 
is made that the carloads of seed are sent away from that 
garden to persons named by the members of Congress 
Were those carloads of seeds put into the fire? Are nm! 
they, or what grew from them, at this moment a benefit 
the American People, the Sovereign which ordered thes 
members of Congress to distribute them according to the 
best ability ? 
In point of fact the greenhouses of the botanic gariet 
are modest to the edge of shabbiness, but they are admin 
tered for the American People. There is not a boy org 
there is not an enthusiastic school-mistress or a day-labore 
in the streets of Washington, who may not walk throw 
these greenhouses unattended, and study the marvels o 
vegetable life which are displayed there. Considering 
petty amount which is spent upon them, they are in Wot 
derfully good condition, and, for every one of the millies 
visitors who pass through Washington every year, ™ 
wants to know more about the vegetable world, they @ 
swer the purpose of a modest object-lesson in what 1 
science of the vegetable world is studying. For an) body 
who has ever spent a morning in these greenhouses ® 
education which they give t= 
women and children from all parts of this nation, it wou 
be impossible to speak of the petty sum of twenty thous” 
dollars as extravagant in maintaining them. 

I hope myself that we may live to see the time ¥! 


has seen the daily 


Raston. 


on the return of the two members of Congress t Bs 
some club or society, or the City Council, may invite them 
to a public dinner, in which they shall give us @ dignifie! 
résumé of the winter’s work, In the past winter o 
would refer, of course, to the silver question and to 
tariff ; 
public interest, wholly unconnected with partisan pol 
which this nation has entrusted to a body of men singula" h 


competent in administration—a body of men, inde 3 
ess at wee 


but it would refer as well to hundreds of matter’ ® 
t7ck 


ed, mt 


one of whom could have been in Congress un! 
he had shown some remarkable business ability. 





Epwarp E. Hal 
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‘LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 





Vill. 
iTS PEOPLE, ITS MOUNTAINS AND ITS LAN- 
GUAGE. 


WALES — 





Qn Board R. M. S. Cephalonia, 
Fourth Day out from Liverpool, Aug. 26, 1894. 


¢ the follies of criticism is the saying that a cer- 


One ¢ 
hook or work of art is not something else. “ Gray,” 
tain DOOR VU! ° 4 . oe 
marks this sagacious cynic, “is not Shakespeare. The 
rema tn eS . 
Elegy does not compare in sublimity with Lear.” Stupidly 
segy as ’ “ ° 


hut of no sort of importance. 


true, OUL 


The man whose pleas- 
‘legy is disturbed by such comparison is not 
Why should he n»t enjoy both the Elegy and 


re in the 
verwise. 


tear, glad of the wide range both of power to create and 
to enjoy whil h is thus revealed? So one of the follies of 
is the saying that one place or country is not some 


} 
trave: 


ther, “Don't visit the English Lakes after Italy,” says 
Why not? 
Italy in England, perhaps it is hardly 


If a man is fool enough to expect to 
worth his 


ehil vo to either. Shall one not look at Giesbach 
tis not Niagara? So there are those who think 


Well, I 


erase 
chat Wales must be very tame after Switzerland. 
| not find it so. 
\fter our lovely visit with the friends at Leceister, we 
went directly to Wales to spend the two or three days left 
fore sailing. We did a similar thing last year. So 
what [have to say about the country will be made up of 
pressions derived from the two visits. 
History tells us that the English found it no easy thing 
onquer Wales. Indeed, perhaps it is more nearly true 
say that they did not conquer it at all. They only came 
a8 agreement to live together on condition that the heir 
the throne should take his title from the plucky little 
mtry. I suppose the rocks and rivers and mountains 


But | 


should think that the most nearly insuperable barrier must 


just have proved serious barriers to conquest. 


ave been the language. Imagine the English forces 


mixed up and entangled in a word like this, Lianfairpwll- 
gwyngyllgogerchwyrndrobwlltysiliogogogoch ! And this is 
Think of a name like 


that wound half a dozen times or so round the town itself, 


the name of one little town. 


and acting as a sort of cheveaux de frise! One may thus 
get an idea of the valor of the English army that could 
bravely march up to the attack of such defences. It is 
said that this is the name which is in daily use by the 
nhabitants. If this be true, and if they pronounce it 
many times in a day, it must seriously cut into what 
eisure time is left after the necessary work of life is over. 
In order to save the expense of ink and type, this name, 
when printed, appears as Llanfair-P-G. I had the start- 
ing experience of hearing some of the people in apparent 
onversation. I say apparent advisedly, because, although 
wey pretend that they understand each other, I do not 
velieve it. They evidently think they can impose on 
strangers in this way. 


From these incidental remarks the reader will be likely 

gather that I did not entirely master the Welsh lan- 
guage. But, after heroic efforts, I did learn how to pro- 
nounce a few of the shorter names. I found out, for 
example, that the quaint and interesting town of Llangollen 
was to be pronounced Thlangothlen. So Llandudno is 
lhlandudno—the Li being equivalent to Thi. 


This latter place is now one of the popular watering- there in twenty-eight years, though he visited it for about 


places of England. 


on this spot the town was laid out and built and is stil] | in spite of its historic interest, almost any well-built cottage 
almost entirely owned by the Earl of Mostyn. A shallow| would make a more comfortable home. 


bay. 


hese are two bluffs of singular beauty. 


grand and picturesque. The edge of the bay is a fine 
sand ‘ : . 
andy beach admirably adapted for bathing. 


crest of the beach is a grand promenade. 


al : : : ’ 
ad boarding houses which are crowded in the season 


permanent population of about 7000. One here looks ov 
on one Gael 
om the Irish sea, and in clear weather may watch the grea 


the northeast, the 


with them to alinost every land. 


F ae ‘ 
rom Great Orme, one looks down on the island o 


which the “Wild Irishman ’ flies, across the Menai Strai 
- Holyhead Bay 


‘yer as it touches at Queenstown. 


Way ( 2 « ° * *,: 
y Castle. This is now a museum ; but its tradition 


take one back to Edward, to Eleanor, to Elizabeth, the 
days of the conquest and the rough fighting years that 
followed. 


Being a part of his estate, originally, | two hours some fifteen years ago. 


about two miles in length and curving in a beautiful] as an absentee, I was reminded of the Irishman who 
crescent along its shore, is bounded by the Great Orme’s 
bead on the one side and Little Orme’s on the other. 
Winding around | lords, and the country is full of them.” 
I have not been fortunate enough to see South Wales, 


where Patti has her country home; but if it is as fine as 
It | world. 


Pee eka x : . P 
he larger of the two is a magnificent drive, from which 
are gained views of ocean and valley and mountain both 


Along the| is indeed a fair and lovely land. 


thi Next behind 
us and parallel with it is one of the main streets, and 
along this street for a mile and a half is a line of hotels 


Back of this still lies the town, which has grown to have a 


steal a — © 
mers as, having left the harbor of Liverpool away to| Llangollen. 


Py and knows that just beyond it is Holy Island, on 
ue extreme western point of which is Holyhead, towards apey nilipee neaes 
t I will make only one comment—* Honi soi qui mal y then an escaping inmate steal out of the front and scud 
, as it rushes on with the last letters you | pense.” 
ve despatched to your loved ones, to catch the Ocean | two signs to be seen in Bath, England. ’ 
And immediately below it is, “ Repairs while to the East. 


* your feet in another direction lie the ruins of Con- you wait.” 


These ruined castles, by the way, are picturesque and 
romantic ; but, as one realizes a little the life of those 
times, how glad he grows that they are only ruins and that 
the condition of things which they represented is passed 
The common working man in his cottage to-day 
has more comfort and is surrounded by more of the things 


away. 


which are needful to a high human life than were the 
richest and noblest of those days. Only the sentimenta 
or the ignorant sigh over the departure of those ‘ good old 
times.’ I sometimes wonder if those who are so proud of crest 
and armonial bearings ever stop to think that they are only 
evidences of the universal ignorance which characterized 
those times. The Indian had his totem—snake or beaver 
-—to stand as the symbol of his tribe, because he was not 
able to express a tribal name in any other way. So, in 
the old days, a bush was hung out by the door to publish 
the fact that wine was to be had within. Or, since he 
could not write the words, ‘The White Horse,’ the land- 
lord had a white horse painted as the name of his inn. In 
like fashion, the old lord, who could only make ‘his mark,’ 
adopted some device to stand as totem or symbol of his 
Well, there are still some snobs left who 
‘dearly love a lord.’ 


noble house. 


From Llaududno we took train (a little more than an 
hour) to Bettws-y-Coed. 





The win Welch is double u or 
double 0; so this is pronounced Bet-oos. It is said to 
mean The Church in the Wood. The railway follows the 
windings of the Conway river through one of the most 
delightfully and picturesque valleys I have ever seen. 
Bettws itself is the very poetry of sylvan seclusion and quiet. 
We stayed at the Waterloo Hotel. 
wide stream which ever makes music over its stones as it 


Close by, across a clear 


hurries down the vale, stretches a beautiful bridge which, 
along its whole span, in large letters, tells the looker-on that 
it was erected in the year in which the battle of Waterloo was 
fought. To describe Bettws is no more possible than it 
would be to describe a rose to him who had never seen 
one. It can be painted, and it often is painted, from a 
hundred different points of view, by the artists with whom 
it is a favorite resort. One of our party placed this along 
side Grasmere as one of the two most beautiful places 
seen in the British Isles. 
Lovely drives may be taken from here in almost any 
direction. One leads to Capel Curig, whence, across a 
tiny gem of a lake, may be seen the white shape of Snow- 
don, distinguished as the 


Britain. 


highest mountain in Great 
This is not very high. Neither do some of the 
great paintings cover many square feet of canvas. But it 
is exceedingly beautiful for all that. 

In another direction one drives to Trefriw. On the 
way is quaint, curious, old Gwydir Castle, connected with 
the history of the old and famous family of Wynn. The 
rooms are full of rare carving, old tapestry and curiosities 
Here are relics of the first James, of Eliza- 
beth, of the Queen of Scotss Among the portraits on the 
walls is one at least by Lely. Inthe well kept grounds 
are some of the finest Cedars of Lebanon to be found in 


all England. 


of every sort. 


Perhaps only those of Warwick may be 
compared with them. The Castle is now the property of 
the Earl of Ancaster. The young woman who acts as 


care-taker told us that the Earl had spent only one night 
I did not wonder ; for, 


Speaking of him 


.| North Wales, I hope some day to look on its beauty. 


declared—with a bull which would have done credit to Sir 
Boyle Roche—“ The curse of Ireland is its absentee land- 


And though it were 
guarded by a language still more consonantal and craggy 





‘mangling is brought home, the needed ‘ repairs’ ought 
not to be far away. 

We heard a rumor to the effect that somewhere, in the 
inaccessible fastnesses of the country, there was at least one 
man whose name was not Jones. But the probabilities 
were so strongly the other way that we set it down as need- 
ing further confirmation before it could reasonably be ac- 
cepted as true. If there is any such man, his name must 
be Owen. 

As we leave Wales and hasten towards Liverpool, we 
The mind is full of 
thronging memories, from the days of the old Roman oceu- 


go through the old city of Chester. 


pation down to the life and work of the big-hearted 
Charles Kingsley, who, to my mind, was so much more 
While 


we skirted the river, I found the verses of Kingsley singing 


than the famous Cathedral in which he preached. 


themselves over and over in my brain,— 
“O Mary, go and call the cattle home 
Across the Sands of Dee.”’ 

And then came the pathos of The Three Fishers, and 
the figures of the three wives who stood waiting for those 
who were never to come back. The Cathedral may be- 
come more of a ruin than is now its most ruinous part; the 
historic walls of the town may crumble; but the love and 
pity of Kingsley’s words shall abide forever. 
Just outside the doors of the railway station at Chester 
one of the party discovered a fine looking little dog with a 
wide brass collar on his neck. ‘The inscription on this col- 
lar was so unique that it is worth while to copy it: 
* Don’t dare to interfere with me, 

Or you'll find your fate in the river Dee. 

For I belong to my own Cabbee, 

And he alone is dear to me.” 
He made ready friends with us, but kept all his loyalty for 
the ‘Cabby.’ who seemed to be worthy of a love and faith- 
fulness far ahead of much which is called human. 
From the car windows as we approached Chester may 
be had glimpses of the homes of the greatest man and the 
richest man in England. One of these of course is Hawar- 
den, the home of Gladstone ; and the other is Eaton Hall, 
One of 
these has linked his name forever with the cause of justice 


the country-house of the Duke of Westminster. 
to along-oppressed people. The other is perhaps the most 
prominent name connected with an inherited land system 
which is bound up with the social problems which are stir- 
ring the civilized world toits centre. In the old days, the 
landlord had privileges indeed, but they carried with them 
obligations of public service. To-day a man may own 
miles of the richest and most crowded part of London. He 
may receive an income of millions, not one penny of which 
has he earned. And all this enormous wealth he may use 
practically as he pleases, acknowledging no responsibility 
There is no time to 
discuss a situation like this, further than to say that no 


to the public in any way whatever. 


society can be stable and progressive which rests on a 


foundation like this. M. J. SAVAGE. 





Massachusetts Feathers. 


To the Editors of the Commonwealth : 

A question has arisen whether the Massachusetts In- 
dians did or did not wear feathers, on occasions of cere- 
mony. 

The authorities at the Ethnological Bureau have de- 
cided, on very good grounds, that they did. Meanwhile, a 
correspondent of The Pilot sends his recollections that forty 
years ago the Indians who visited Mystic River wore 

“ They were yellow and red, of the same yellow 
and red used in dyeing the baskets.” 


feathers. 


May I be permitted to add that when I asked one of 
the gang alluded to—if they be those who visited Swamp- 
scott at that time—what were the dyes with which they 
dyed the baskets, she answered, with sweet frankness, that 
they were the ‘Domestic Dye Stuffs’ which are sold in 
most apothecary shops, and have made their way round the 
These dye stuffs, however, were not manufactured 
in 1630—nor for two hundred years after. 


Paul Revere’s Home. 


than its present speech, I should try, at least, to break tials 
through all barriers for the sake of its picturesque repose. 


I have never seen mention made of the fact that, dur- 





t 


second-hand clothing. Their legitimate and laudable busi 


f | ness was advertised in the paper in the following terms : 
of every Description, invite Personal Inspection. 


This, however, suggests the funny contiguity o 


done here.” 
It is not always that the antidote is so close a 


s|hand. Many a thrifty housewife feels that when he 





out copying, for the delight of my readers, what I think is 
t| the most wonderful advertisement I have ever seen. It is 
a true copy of what appeared in a paper which we read at/| torn down, and on the estate which extended back to 
. Mr. and Mrs. Llewellyn Jones keep, in this | Webster Avenue (or Nigger Alley) seven brick houses 
y now sail afar and carry one’s fancy | quiet town, a shop in which is sold what we should call | were erected, three facing on Charter Street, and four on 


I cannot turn away from this wonderful country with- ing the latter part of his life, Paul Revere lived in a hand- 


some three-story brick house on Charter Street near 
Hanover Street. Somewhere about 1850, the house was 


-|an alley-way left out of the estate for access, and called 


| Revere Place, which name it retains to-day. 


MR. AND MRS. LLEWELLYN JONES, having Cast off Clothing During my boyhood it was used as a House of Refuge 


| for fallen women, and I well remember seeing now and 


f | along under bare poles, often screaming and yelling, making 


One is “ Mangling , for the purliues of Anne Street, only a short distance away 


The house was solidly built with sand-stone 


t trimmings, door in the centre, and set back about ten feet, 
r with two small areas surrounded by an iron fence. Cc. 
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“THE FLEET. 


The men are speaking low to-day, 
The children show no zeal in play, 
The women walk and walk about, 
And why? The fleet is going out. 


Frank H. Sweet. 
Peacedale, R. I. 





CROMWELL’S STATUE. 


BY EDWARD EF. HALE. 

(From Christmas in Narragansett.) 
I wish you would not make me responsible for the 
It is no story of mine. 


the story, as they are all sitting in that funny hotel at 


story. It is Joel Scroop who tells 


Brieg—waiting for a fine day, that they may go over the 
Simplon. It is raining like furry—so that they cannot 
walk out, nor, indeed, see twenty feet from the house. 


They are all sitting, lazily, at the breakfast-tables—as they 
have been for an hour and a half—one dropping in after 
another, and fresh relays appearing of coffee, of honey, of 
bread and of trout. “ Frizz-izz-izz-izz,” said Montgomery 
Myers to the pretty waiting-girl, “ pas bubble-bubble-bub- 
ble-bubble.” that the 


were to be fried and not boiled. And I need not say that 


By which language he meant trout 
she understood him. 

They had all come down, in various caleches and voit- 
And 


pres- 


ures, boots and shoes, from the glacier of the Rhone. 
it was some discussion on the cohesion of ice under 
sure, as to its capacity to bear great weights, which made 
George grin and exchange glances with Joel. Mrs. 
Mason took itup and asked what he meant, and George 
grinned again, and said Joel would tell the story better 
And Mrs. Mason told Joel to tell it. And 
he said it would take an hour. And she said so much the 


Then 


than he would. 


better. 
said Mrs. Beard. 


“Go ahead,’, said Montgomery. 
And Joel went on. 


‘Pray go on,” 


JOEL’S STORY. 

If anybody knows how much weight four blocks of ice 
will bear, George does, and I. 

You see, it all began one day in Westminster Hall. 
We had gone in, with tickets from the Legation, to hear a 
debate in the House of Commons, and George stopped to 
see the statues. Their first plan was to set the kings of 
the 
I mean the one who dethroned her father 

She 
Next 


England and the queens there, I suppose. 
Good is there. 
—the Mary Stuart who is not Marie Stuart. 
at one end, and her husband at the other. 
James I. Then comes Charles |., not realistic, for he had 
his head on. Then came Charles II. and James II. Next 
to him came William III., Mary’s husband. But no Crom- 
well. For reasons unknown the series stopped there. I 
suppose they gave Thackeray the contract for Queen Anne 
and the four Georges, and that he died before they were 
finished. 

Observe, I say there was then no Cromwell. 
said his bust was to be somewhere among the ‘ generals ;’ 
but because he was only sovereign of England, and not 
king, they would not put him among their kings and 
queens. 

Daniel was with us—Dan Dielmann, you know. He 
said they were afraid to trust Cromwell in the night with 
such a pack of Stuarts. As it was they had to have William 
and Mary flank them to keep them well in hand. 

Fitz said that there would not have been any Rule 
Britannia, or Britons Rule the Waves, if there had not 
been any Oliver Cromwell; and that Westminster Hall 
was not perfect without some memento of the greatest 
thing that was ever done in it; and, as we went up-stairs 
to the gallery of the House, I heard Donald Everard—he 
is aregular old Scotch Covenanter—muttering something 
about “garring kings ken that they had a crick in their 
necks.” 

That was all that happened then. 

. » + But in the fall—it was after I had my studio in 
‘The Avenue,’ you know, where those queer old trees are, 
on the Fulham Road, just in the edge of Brompton and 
Chelsea—we were sitting in the dark, one afternoon—Mrs. 
Pride had been sitting to me till the light failed—Monty 
there started the whole thing. I would make him tell you 
what he said but he would fall to preaching. 


For Mary 


stands 
her is 


Somebody 


that there was no statue of Cromwell there. 
land had not pluck or gratitude enough to put it there 


New England had. Cromwell made England what she is, 
But, as far as 
Mont knew, there was no statue of him on our side; and | ——-—-— 
here these graceless islanders were not men enough to put 
What Mont proposed 
was, that we should go to the American Exchange at Char- 


and he made New England what she is. 


up his statue in their own old Hall. 


ing Cross, the next day, and call a meeting of Americans 
and pass some resolutions. 


Shortly, it 
was this: that it was a shame—the worst kind of shame— 
That if Eng- 


That then we should send 
round a subscription paper, and appoint a committee, and 









That then we should send a note to the queen, or the 
Board of Works, or Lord Beaconsfield, or;whoever was the | else has done that. The other fellows never liked iy P 
right man, and offer it.to them. I believe, i in my soul,'that | model as well as I did, but I like it to this day. 1 hy 
Mont thought they would ace ept it, and that he would be plenty of time, and enjoyed every dab at it. Though | 
asked to deliver ‘the oration ’ on its dedication. say it, who should not, there have been worse Statues 
You know they always say the oration in the news: | How long? Oh, I was more than a Year on it befor 
papers, as ifit were ready made, and the man reeled off an| it was done! I began to have more orders, 
hour’s worth, like the ten commandments, or the cable of al the winter I did Walter Raleigh, and I did no cad 
busts that winter. I'll tell you, I did that pretty Mj 7 


ship, 
Avery, and I did the two Woodcocks that winter 


profile, and model with the wig on. I don't think any ¢ 
“he 





Tht wp 


Well, I said that would never do. In the first place, 


they would not take the statue. In the second place, any | after the season was over I had absolute! y no Ps 
one would say it was a ‘ put-up job’ to give me the order. | London was empty. I[ had run over here—] dic > 
Now, | was as much interested in Cromwell as any man. | Florence—in the spring, just after Easter, |; an " 
My mother was a Williams, and that always made me think | Genoa, at old Ricci’s yard, that I saw a good block. H, 
I was a descendant or collateral relation.* Then we! was cross because the government man had etek i 
chaffed at Mont about his oration, and the thing ended. and he had it on his hands. He showed it to se sai 
But the next day, after Mrs. Pride went away, the fel_| offered him half his price, and he closed with me. 
lows came into the studio again, and we were all smoking, | shipped it to London, and [ had it in ‘ The Aveam 
and Donald took it up this time. We all agreed that it | before August. It was very good stuff; | hope | ms 
must be a free-will offering, and that it had better be made | never work on worse stone. That was the year I he 
by Americans. It was rather delicate to make the queen | Filippo with me, and that man you called Mas 
order a statue to a man who hada hand in cutting off a) because he was such an ass. But he was a very mm, 
king's head. And any one could see that there would be workman, and we had a very good time over that block 
endless rows in getting through an appropriation. But we But, as the thing grew, we were more and mon 
re Republicans. We never had any kings of our own, If doubt about the presenting it to the queen. You see, 
a group of Americans gave a good statue of Cromwell, that statue af a regicide is not exactly the thing to give ; : 
would be quite another thing. Besides it would be a hand- | queen. Everybody likes the queen. I am sure | 
some thing to do. It would knit again the bond of sym- would not hurt her feelings for the world. | wo 
pathy and all that—‘ language of Milton, ete., ete. —as we give her the handkerchief Marie Antoinette carried 
say in speaking on the queen’s birthday. It was clear guillotine. I would not give her Marie Stuart's crocify 


enough that if any statue of Cromwell was to be put there, even though Marie Stuart was her great-grandfather 


We wanted th 
We wanted it to be in Wee 


Americans—not to say New Englanders—must make it, | great-great-grandmother or something. 
nation to have this statue. 
minister Hall. 


her about it. 


and must give it. 

If New England was to make it—well, the fellows were 
good enough to say that I was the man to take it in hand. 
That but, 
mother was a Williams, and I liked the commission. 


But none of us meant to pain or worr 
We could not find out exactly whose | 


may have been their mistake; as I say, my , ness it was to receive it. Certainly not those buffers ip 


red vests and black breeches who keep you out from i 
gallery of the House of Commons. 


Then we fell to talking about the costume and acces- Certainly not the 


sories. I said I would not make him a tired, worn-out old | orange-women who sit around the statues and sell orange 
man, with a wart, and one foot in the grave. I would | to the suitors in the Law-Courts, or did, before the Lay 
make him in fresh middle lite, as he was when he first | Courts were moved. 

spoke in Parliament, or when he first addressed his [ron- I think if Donald had not been away in Australia» 


sides. 1 said there was a deal of the picturesque about | should have moved in the proper and methodical wa 


Cromwell, and that I was not going to have him an Oba_| think he told me that we ought to have memorialized th 


diah Precise or a Praise-God Barebones. Somebody said | Home Secretary, or the Speaker, or the Board of Work 


something about ‘Crop-Head,’ and that no Puritan could | or somebody. But he was away, and we did not k 






be made presentable. But we got down Macauiay, and | | ‘The statue went on from day to day, and I hoped it» 
showed them how a Puritan gentleman wore his hair | go in somehow. All J was anxious about was the likenes 
longer than any man does in England or America to-day. | and the accessories. I know I went to the Tower thre 
We got out Milton’s portraits, and some photographs from | times to study the swords and belts—and at Clive Ila 
Vandyke, and I took a bit of charcoal—and Juhn lighted | they have a genuine sword of Cromwell's. [| went o 
up—and | drew on the wall a rough sketch of the statue— | there, I know, and made a study of that. Oh, yes, te 
well, not unlike what it is to-day. 1 do not think I ever | detail of that statue is quite accurate! 

held quite so close to the first dream of a thing. The fel- Well, there was no end of bother. Thes i 






lows said it was fantastic and airy, and all that. But I do |lows here, and Tom, and Harrison, and Thorndike, t 
not think so. I tell you no man ever made an army out of | were all as good as gold. I know I got cross; | said! 
ploughboys and hedgers, as he did, who had not a deal of | would put the statue in the street—in the Brompton het 
vivacity—yes, of fun and light-heartedness in him. And |—and that they might do what they chose with it. Bs 
no man ever sat in the saddle four-and-twenty hours—and | Harrison, he soothed me, and George was always sere 
was good-natured after it—unless he had that amount of | _ and said it would all come out right. 
| leet, 
Whether it looks like him is another thing. All| not be bored out, so as to be hollow, that it might 
that I can say is that I And I did tell Filippo to hollow out 


) 


‘that stump he leans on—it is not an inch thick. But ® 


ue? 







Only—do you rect 





‘go’ in him, push, and dash, and pluck, that you see in m George, how mad you made me, asking if it com 
y 





Cromwell. 





modelied the head from myself— | | weigh so much ? 





and, as I said, I believe, my mother was a Williams. 

{He had said it twice, as the reader knows, and here | 
George intimated to him that he was miles ahead of his 
story. Joel recovered himself and went back. ] 

Oh well, the rest is of no great importance! The real 
thing was that I determined to make the statue, because | 
the fellows all said so. I had more time then than I have | 
now, and you know that is a capital studio. It was clear | 
enough that they would be more apt to accept the statue if 
it were finished, and were good and approved of, than if | dare say are. Fitz was quite a light among them. Te 
it were only proposed. You cannot go to any Board of | used to call him ‘ The Dutch Yankee.’ 

Works, or any queen, and say, “ Will you accept a statue| Then it was Dan who got up the order from the" 
if I will make it, and if you like it when it is done?” The | mission.’ On the whole, that was the crowning § 
queen will say, “ When it is done I will tell you if I like it,| all. Dan invented a ‘Royal Commission of Seal 
and then I will determine if I will accept it.” Clearly it | There never was such a commission before, and ne" 
was better to have that part out of the way first. Besides,| be again. But Dan made it, and officered it. He . 
I did not mean to have them give the order to Simmons or | office paper, very large and thic k, pris 
who are all New Englanders. I did headed ‘ Royal Commission of 5™ 
not mean to have any nonsense about a ‘competition.’ I Dan said it might be useful, ant 
bought the mask of Cromwell's face—but he was old then | 

—and I got some good photographs of pictures of him. As 
I said, the Mugfords made me a wig, of just the cut and | they had tested them on that flagging in the back ° 
curl of the beginning of Charles’s reign, and I bought three | | studio. Oh, if you lift any weight upon ice careful - 
looking-glasses and arranged them so I could see my own | | do not bring it down on the run, ice will bear a greal® 
P. eople exagee 





legs are solid, and that statue stands well. 

What they 
give it to any board—-they would give 
Hall,” 
examination and had himself sworn in as a police 
He was policeman L., of the something division Wet 
minster. He made himself very popular with the whet 
squad—and a very good set of fellows they were—am ! 





determined on was this: they woud 
it to ‘ Westmin 
Fitz passed & 






in trust for the British nation. 











troke # 





“ 









some stunning 
for it. 
in big letters. 
proved. 

They had hit on the device of the blocks 





rt 






Greenough or Story, It was 





as 







f ice, 





|v a 







more than the weight of my Cromwell ! 






artle 8 
*For the convenience of readers who have not Carlyle’s | the weight of a statue. The specific g gravity of ® j 
Cromwell at hand, the editor copies the following passage in | only 2.34. So that a fac-simile of George o an} > 





explanation of Mr. Scroop’s oracles: “ Another indubitable | ld ly } i hird times 
thing is, that this Richard, your nephew, has signed himself, in | YOU WOU only weigh two and a thi the 
various law-deeds and notarial papers still extart, ‘Richard | you do, except for the clothes, the accessories, 
Cromwell, alias Williams;’ also that his sons and grandsons | ,and the rest. For that we were all ready. | had ot e 
continued to sign Cromwell, alias Williams, and eventthat our the stump, as I tell you, and the figure stands, * i 


as ma 





? 












that the committee should give me the order for the statue. 


Oliver himself,in his youth, has been known to sign so.”— two 
Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. i., p. 31. remember, only on a thin plinth of stone, not 
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half thick beneath the shoes. Statues are not nearly from somebody else that it is ‘all right.’ Then if there is 
as you think they are. . ty o 
determined to take it through the streets after much as you choose. So was it with this man. He was 
k so early in December—and we did not) provoked to be called up. But once here, he was good- 


ii 


= 


a 


are to have a crowd. Then, as soon as Van Stael heard 
offered us his horses—said we might go through 
brewery and pick. Van Stael said that being brewery /m 
» take to Oliver kindly; and so, indeed, they | 
Tom had taken all that part of the thing on himself; 
icked out four noble creatures, big as elephants, and 
a stable we had in the mews behind my place. 
i on Christmas night to make the present. 
hat the courts would not sit that day, and we 
not annoy any one if they were sitting late, and 
that there would be fewer people in the way. 
_ that was the reason we did not go in broad 


Rut the best luck of all was the snow. 
it ean snow in London, and on that very day of all 
jays it chose to snow—snow that was snow. 
have thought you were in the hotel at Tom Crawford’s, 
+ snowed so hard and so still. R sally it seemed provi- 
ential to have it snow so. It made us late, but we never 
By noon we were sure it was going to 
Dan came round and Harrison, and we sent 


for the other fellows. We split up the floor of the stable, 





was good cedar plank, two inches thick, sound as a 
We had all the tools we wanted in the studio. 
took Dan’s old catamaran to pieces; it was a truck on low 
wheels he had fussed over. We mounted it on four run- 


ners, which were as well shaped, though not as well shod, 


as any sleds ever were which carried logs into Pittsfield. 
Ry nine o’clock the snow in the Fulham Road was nine 
in hes deep, very little drifted because there wa 
wind. Cromwell had been lying on his back, lashed to his 
plank, and on rollers, for days, while we waited for the 
permit and while Dan was arranging about his horses, 
Fine creatures, they came out all alive into the street, with 
them, and the statue 
without the least hitch, in less than 
men were used to it. They had worked for other people 
in‘ The Avenue,’ and everything is ready for you there. 


Don't you remember when we saw Gladstone there, before 


Once in the Fulham Road and Brompton, everything 
Tom drove; and, though all English horses 
muzzled about snow, the brutes behaved very well. 
The charm of London is that nobody is surprised at any- 
Nobody asks any questions if he can help himself. 
jut that night there were few enough people to ask any. 
Londoners are puzzled by snow as much as their horses. 
Besides, it was Christmas night, and if any man could be 
at home, why he was. Indeed, on such a night as that, 
with snow still falling, you would not have met many 
people in Boston, where they are not puzzled by snow. 
Anyway, nobody said a word to us. John followed with 
my own team and the ice; it was the ice I set out to tell 
He had the ice, and he followed. 

Nobody said a word. ‘The horses soon settled down to 
their business, and I suppose they thought Oliver Crom- 
well was XXX—stout and heavy. 
were an hour and a half coming to Westminster Hall. 
Pitz was on duty outside that night. We knew he would 


He had made an exchange, somehow, with the man 


I do not think we 


evening at home. Fitz brought us up all standing, and 


asked what we wanted. 





| told him he had better call the night janitor of the 
Hall, and he did. The man was a little surprised, but he 
said Fitz had told him the statue was coming—but he 
‘upposed we had an order. I said, Oh, yes, we had an 
order, but that I thought the Board ought to have sent 
I explained that we had come in 
it was much easier to move so heavy a 
weight on the snow, and that the secretary of the Board 
;' 1 it would rain before morning. 
vent in with him, and by the light of his lantern he read 
tis order from Dan’s ‘Board of Sculpture’ : 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF SCULPTURE. 


some men to help us! 


the snow, because 


: WESTMINSTER, December 24. 
vers at Westminster Hall: 


- a Board has ordered that the new statue shall be moved 
ht, to prevent crowd and confusion. 


By order of the Board. 
DANIEL DIELMAN, Secretary. 


rae was a great seal on the corner, and the 
ountersign, “ Recorded. 
I sai " 
on to the man that I was sure the Board’s people 
wa there by midnight. Meanwhile would he bring 
mh — beer, and we would get ready, and I gave him a 
*reign for himself and the beer. 
Fitz said he was sure it was—that he had 
coming, for a month, and if the 
it must be they had not heard, 


Give to the bearer 





Thomas Ackers.’ 


He asked Fitz if 


others had not known, 


Well. y hgh 
ell, you know all an Englishman wants is to know 





|a sovereign involved, and plenty of beer, he lets you do 


natured enough, and leaving Fitz to open one of the big 
doors, he paddled off for beer. One or two other police- 
en, glad of the shelter, came up and proved very efficient 
But of 


ourselves we were eight, not counting Van Stael, and Fitz, 


whenever we wanted some one to lend a hand. 


who is a stout fellow, you know, made nine. 

Tom got his team turned round and backed up to the 
By the time 
the one-armed old sergeant was back, with the pot-boy and 


door more easily than I would have supposed. 


\the beer, we had the six steel rails laid across from the 
sled to the threshold, and Cromwell’s bed was lifted upon 
the first roller. I told the sergeant that it was very remiss 
in Sir Christopher Wren that he had not put in a stan- 
chion, which I could haul upon, and I asked if he had 
heard nothing said about a stanchion. He assured me, 
almost with tears—for his Christmas had been pretty 
thorough—that he had no orders about any stanchion, and 
Well, I 
If they would all lend a 
hand, we would try without any block or stanchion. We 
the the 
policeman into the hall, and all the fourteen, seven of them 


should not know Sir Christophe: if he saw him. 
said, I could not wait all night. 
called 


fastened lift-chain to Cromwell’s bed, I 


and seven of ours, took hold with a will. Dan and Tom 


fed the rollers as the bed ran up the rail, and in less than 


terror, about Oliver, and had fallen quite wide of him. 


off with him, and that the old janitor was not back from 
the ‘ Dean and Chapter.’ 
such things, and they might have been annoyed. 
sorry, for that statue was really a good piece of work. 


Englishmen do not understand 
I was 


And I saw, to my real regret, that it was smashed all to 
pieces. But, after all, the main object was accomplished. 
Indeed, Charles seemed to have a prejudice, perhaps even 
All 
we had to do, was to run the ice blocks close to the 
pedestal, set up the derrick again, and be careful this time 
about the centre of gravity; and really in less than an 
hour Cromwell was standing, just as you see him there 
now, between Charles I. and the Duke of York—I mean 
James II. 

But 
I was for explaining 
But the others said, Tom in particu- 
lar, that the man was naturally dull, and that to-night, 
what with Christmas and our beer, he was quite drunk 
and abnormally stupid. 


The old jaaitor, as I said, had not come back. 
he might be back at any moment. 
the whole to him. 


They thought he might be irri- 
tated if he found the broken statue there. And in fine, 
they were so urgent that I let them pick up the two arms, 
and the head, and the sceptre, and the boots, and the 
broken thighs, and carry them out and put them on our 
sled. Then six of them lifted Charles’s chest and abdo- 
men on our ice slide, and took that to the door, and put 
that on the sled. And they drove out upon Westminster 
Bridge and heaved all that good marble into the mver. 





a minute Cromwell lay on his back on the floor of West- 
minster Hall. 

It was well-nigh two hundred and fifty years since he | 
had been there last. 
Well, then I pretended to make a row. I said it was 
near midnight, and that the Board's people ought to have 
been there. I even gave the old janitor another half 
sovereign, and told him to go to the ‘ Dean and Chapter’ 
gin-shop and see if there was not a Mr. Tamberlik of the 
Board of Sculpture there; and I asked him to wait there 
for him, if he were not there. As soon as his back was 
well turned, John took Filippo and two of the policemen 
and they handed in the four blocks of Wenham ice I was 
telling you of. They were good large blocks, twenty 
inches two ways, by two and a half feet the other way. 
the floor of West- 
minster Hall, by tying one rope round the four. He had 


It 


John fastened them to each other on 


thus one united block of ice five feet by three feet four. 
did very well. 

Mont, and the Jackass, and Dielmann, and I had been 
That is 
really Donald’s invention, and he ought to have the credit 
of it. 
Cromwell rose, lightly, to the suggestion of the triple 


rigging the steel-rod derrick I showed you. 
I put one man at each rod, to keep it from slipping. 


blocks—I put three fellows as guides at each end—and we 
soon had him high on the ice. 
had 
hundred and fifty pounds all told, on a bearing of ice of 


Then, as | set out to say, all 


we to move was a mass of not more than seven 
more than sixteen square feet, on those flags of West- 
We soon had Cromwell and Charles I. foot 
to foot—I came near saying face to face. 

And really, that is all about the ice. [ And here Joel 
stopped, and made as if the story were done and he would 
fill his pipe. But 


Mrs. Beard wanted to know what happened then ; and he 


minster Hall. 


For the others had begun to smoke. 


went on. | 
Well. 
We had brought no pedestal. 


The truth was, that then came our only 
difficulty. I had thought 
of bringing an oak pedestal I had in ‘ The Avenue,’ but 
we had not done it. It seemed as if the nation, or the 
empire, or whatever it is, ought to furnish the pedestal. 
So here we were, with the statue, and had no pedestal. 

Clearly enough, he was to stand next Charles the 
First. 
true thing to do, was to move Charles II.’s statue upon 
James II.’s pedestal, move James along one upon William 
III.’s, and leave William to the nation to furnish him a 
new pedestal. He was popular, and they would like to do 
it. So I told the fellows to bring up my steel-rod derrick, 
and we would swing Charles II. down on the floor, and 
put Oliver in his place. 
others. 

I do not think it was my fault. 
made a mess here. 


I said, therefore--and Dielmann agreed—that the 


After that, we could move the 


But somehow we 
little too low round Charles’s loins. 
made him have undercut his feet 
immensely—more than I did Cromwell’s. 

happened was this. 


must 


came down and his heels flew up. 
Filippo and knocked him over. 
it 


on the floor. 


floor—I mean cracked them badly. 








I suppose we wound the lift-chain a 
I think the man who 

and support 
Anyway, what 
The minute he felt the rope, and was 
well off his pedestal, he swung round rapidly, his head 
The heels struck 
His leg of the derrick 
slipped, and in two seconds the whole concern, and we 
who were holding and lifting, came all smash in one heap 
Why, you have no idea how heavily it fell! 
We broke—or it broke—three of those great flags in the 


It was lucky for us that Fitz had taken his policemen 


And they did not come back to me. 

I took down the derrick, and, just as the old sergeant 
came back, I got him and Fitz and Tom to help me, and 
we put the rods on Tom's pung, that the ice had come in, 
and he took that back into ‘The Avenue,’ down the Ful- 
ham Road. Then we untied the blocks of ice and shoved 
them all out upon the sidewalk. 
I believe, till they melted. 

The old sergeant was a good deal dazed. 
taken away all our lanterns. 


And there they stayed, 


But we had 
And when he said he had 
found no Mr. Tamberlik, I said, “ Well, I have done all 
my part, and the Board must do as they choose in the 
morning.” And I gave him another sovereign, and bade 


him good-night, and went my way. I have never seen 
him since. 

I think I said I had no more orders in London, and I 
told Filippo that he might pay our rent to Flynn, and join 
me in Genoa, with Thomas—and he did. As for Mont 
here, and Tom and the rest, | found them all at the station 
early the next morning, and we came across by the early 
‘tidal. And we did not go to England again, any of us, 
for two or three years. 

Monty there was afraid they might be displeased with 
the exchangs of the statues. 

But I have never heard the first word said about it. 

I do not think there is much enthusiasm about the 
‘Merry Monarch,’ Charles the Second, you know, anyway. 

Somehow or other, there was never the first word said 
in the newspapers about it. 

You will hardly believe me, but there has never been 
the slightest expression of thanks for my Cromwell. It 
may not be a good statue. This is not for me to say, 
But it is a good block. And here is good, honest, con- 
scientious work in it. It was a labor of love from the first 
the sword-hilt. Yet not a 
beggar of them all has even begun to say “ Thank you,” 
to the artist who made it. 

Do you know, Mrs. Beard and Mrs. Mason, I some- 
times think that they do not look at those statues at all. 
They look at the orange-women who sit by them, and at 
the oranges. Butthey all hurry through to go into the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons. 

A few Americans stop and look, but there is not one 
in a hundred who knows or cares for the difference be- 
tween the Williams look in Oliver's face and Henrietta’s 
nose in Charles’s face. 

As for the Englishmen, it is clear enough they never 
look at them, or they would never have left that Hall, as 
they did, for more than twenty years, without any Crom- 
well at all. 


sketch to the last touch on 








When I had finished my reading Mrs. Fréchette, as the 
greatest stranger present, thanked me, and asked if I were 
not tired. 

Then she said: “ And you promise us another story, 
to whieh this is the introduction.” 


“Yes. We had a nice English gentleman here at 
Thanksgiving,” I said. “I told him, as an artist’s joke, 
this story of the statue.” I said, “ Some young men pre- 
tended they had made a statue of Cromwell; they pre- 
tended it was set up in Westminster Hall; they pretended 
that Charles II. was taken away, and they pretended that 
this Cromwell statue is now standing between Charles I. 
and James II. 

“ And the Englishman said, ‘I remember all about it. 
It made a good deal of talk at the time. There was a 
good deal about it in the newspapers.’ 

“ After that,” said I, “ I ceased for three days to try to 
make anybody —— understand anything about the 
place of fiction in literature.” 
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GARDENS. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


The wide fair gardens, the rich lush gardens, 
Which no man planted, and no man tills, 

Their strong seeds drifted, their brave bloom lifted, 
Near and far o’er the vales and hills; 

Sip the bees from their cups of sweetness, 
Poises above them the wild free wing, 

And night and morn from their doors are borne 
The dreams of the tunes that blithe hearts sing. 


The waving gardens, the fragrant gardens 
That toss in the sun by the broad highway, 

Growing together, gorse and heather, 
Aster and golden-rod all the day ; 

Poppies dark with the wine of slumber, 
Daises bright with the look of dawn, 

The gentian blue, and the long year through 
The flowers that carry the seasons on. 


And the dear old gardens, the pleasant gardens 
Where mother used to potter about, 
Tying and pulling, and sparingly culling, 
And watching each bud as its flower laughed out; 
Hollyhocks here, and the prince’s feather, 
Larkspur and primrose, and lilies white. 
Sweet were the dear old-fashioned gardens 
Where we kissed the mother, and said, “ Good-night.” 


Harper's Bazar. 


LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDY_OF Society. 
Small, Ph. D., and George E. Vincent. New 
nati and Chicago: American Book Company. 


By Albion W 
York, Cincin. 


The term Sociology is used by even writers of re- 
pute with It 


Science—some- 


much diversity of meaning. is some- 


of Social 
times it stands for the aggregate of which the particular 


times made the equivalent 
social sciences are subdivisions, and sometimes it is appli- 
cable to one or another of them as one or another of them 
may be under consideration. _Llitherto no entirely satis- 
factory definition of the term has been offered, though some 
laudable efforts have been made to limit its field and so to 
describe it as to make tolerably evident what it is not. 

The publication of the work before us is doubtless des- 
tined to mark a new departure in the history of the 
science. They 
are modest in their claims and in the general spirit, their 
treatment of the subject is admirable. They do not pro- 
fess to give a complete treatise, their work is tentative and 
propedentic and as such comports well with its title. At 
the same time it contains a large amount of valuable 
thought not only scientifically but attractively set forth. 
The illustrations given in finer print are a unique feature 
and are very helpful. 

While there is no attempt to give a conclusive definition 
of Sociology there are two or three statements looking in 
that direction und worthy of consideration. For instance 
on page 54 it is described as ‘the synthesis of all the par- 
ticular sovial sciences,” or, as put subsequently, “ the or. 
ganization of all the material furnished by the positive 
study of society.” ‘ Statical Sociology ” is said to be “in 
a further sense, a synthesis of antecedent sciences.” 
These statements are helpful and in a certain way no doubt 
correct ; and yet aside from their incompleteness, they are 
possibly misleading as failing to give the impression of the 
natural antecedence which belongs to sociology. Society 
must be studied in its beginnings, and its beginnings, of 
course, lie far back of any possibility of politics or econo- 
mics or history proper. When in another place sociology 
is stated to be the same as “ social ethics,” 
factory. 


The authors are comparatively young men 


it is not satis- 
Among other questions one is led to ask whether 
in strict propriety there be any other ethics. 

Book LI, containing “the Natural History of a Society ” 
admirably presents the evolution of a community, from the 
advent of a single immigrant with his family on a prairie 
track thirty miles from other human habitation, and the 
coming of one after another to take up lands near by, til] 
what was a scattered group of farms, then a gathering in a 
little hamlet, grows to a village and then develops into a 
town and finally becomes a city with all the appointments 
of ordinary civilization. This is very realistic and doubt- 
It is true that it is as it pro- 
fesses to be a representation of contemporary social history 
and does not pretend to illustrate the evolution of primi- 
tive society. For this we shall have to go to other 
authors. It is somewhat as compared with the latter 
as forest culture in Dakota is as compared with the growth 
of the primeval forests in the earlier aeons of the earth's 
history. In the former case the trees already formed in 
type are transplanted; in the latter they were evolved 
through we know not how many series of preceding forms. 
Some such difference would there be between the formation 


less is a concrete instance. 
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of sidittits in our + Weenie oak and the Gilets of 
social groups in the beginning of human history. 

The treatment of the subjects of Social Anatomy, Social 
Physiology and Pathology and Social Psychology is full of 
suggestions and deeply interesting. A little doubt will be 
excited in certain minds as to some of the positions taken, 
but this was inevitable. Such is the case in the discussion 
of the psychological aspects of society especially in respect 
to “ the sovial consciousness,” “the social judgment 
“the social will.” 


” and 
While for the most part the statements 
made are remarkably clear and the distinctions carefully 
drawn, and while indeed the general thought is excellent, 
there is here and there a possible lack of discrimination be- 
tween the functions ascribed to the individual and those 
ascribed to society. 

There are several singularly lucid statements of inciden- 
tal principles ; for instance: “Overproduction describes, 
not the existence of more commodities than people would 
like to consume, but more than they can afford to buy at 
the price asked.” A clear apprehension of the thought 
here expressed would help to determine the question as to 
whether there ever is any actual overproduction. E yually 
good is the deliverance on the subject of the actual amount 
of popular representation in legislative bodies. It is really 
very small in comparison with the popular estimate. 

On the whole, the work is 
open to, it certainly entitles its authors to very great credit. 


whatever slight criticisms 


GeorGE M. STEELE. 


Mr. Hall Caine contributes his tale of mental agony, 
The Manxman, to the general stock of doleful tales. It is 
a story of conscience and its workings, undeniably a power- 
ful story, but not pleasant, even in its ending, which is 
supposed to be a pean over the triamph of right. Never- 
theless the plot, a strong one, moves strongly along: the 
character drawing, though not actively satisfactory, though 
it does not cause you to exclaim, as does the character 
drawing of Thackeray, George Eliot, George Moore, Mr. 
Du Maurier, and others of the great ones, “ How natural 
that is!” is at least not defective ; 
that there may be, 


you feel, all the time, 
no doubt, as pat ient men as Pete, and 
that people who, having done wrong upon impulse, suffer as 
keenly as do Kate andthe Deemster. There are fine stirring 
passages in the book, as well as long descriptions of heart 
burnings; the scene where the Deemster pursuades the 
governor not to oppose the mob of fishermen is a rousing, 
good bit of description. effective 
but let the young woman who reads last scenes first take 
warning that 


The last scene too is 
if she comes upon this one in any but the 
natural way, she will find it too high to climb. To change 
the figure, Mr. Caine has charged his characters with a 
high power of emotion, and if one has followed the charg- 
ing process one expects something of a shock from the 
discharge, but to take the shock unaware of its power is 
somewhat discomfiting. 


The latest production from the pen of Pansy is 
Wanted, (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company.) If it 
were not for the modern setting and the lack of a rich 
humor you might almost fancy yourself reading one of 
Maria Edgeworth’s highly moral tales. The author 
evidently set herself the two-fold task of writing an interest- 
ing story and of preaching a good orthodox sermon. She 
seems to loose sight of the fact that readers demand before 
all else to be entertained by fiction and will submit to only 
such instruction and preaching as may be poured into 
their minds without too much trouble or without violating 
their sense of good taste. 

The plot, although an old one, is cleverly robed in 
modern vestments with scriptural lessons writ large on its 
skirts and half concealed in its folds. Rebecca Meredith, 
unhappy with her step-mother, seeks employment as nurse 
girl in the family of a rich business man. Filled with the 
desire to help the wife who is suffering from the opium 
habit, Rebecca realizes that she has always been 
extremely selfish girl and a Christian only in name. Daur- 
ing one night of agonizing meditation, she ‘experiences 
religion,’ and by the sweetness and light which come to 
her she is able not only to change immediately her own 
selfish character, but to save for Jesus the souls of the 
poor wife and husband and son at college. 

After the death of the wife, Rebecca becomes recon- 
ciled to her step-mother and finally marries her employer. 

Without doubt this book will find a place in many 
Sunday-school libraries of evangelical denominations. 


an 


which she probably 
comedies do occur to-day. The plot turns on the reckless- 
ness of a young man, who takes advantages of circum- 
stances, separates a loving bride from her husband, 
accompanies her on a journey through Europe, convincing 
her that each stage of the journey is taken by the husband's 





orders, and at last brings her home, quite innocent, to her 


! 


| prised to see how much of interest can be found 
|mon a plant. 





Mrs. W. K. Clifford has given to her novel, A Wild | beonad and valuable articles dealing with the ® 
Proxy, the sub-title, A Tragic Comedy of To-Day, by | Orient are bracketed together under the title 
meant to imply that such tragic | Japan and Korea. 





—— 


husband, and goes away and dies. This js what 
m. 


Clifford implies in her sub-title happens or might ha 

today. After reading her book one agrees wii) te 
if it should by any chance, happen, it would hap at 
just such characters as she has drawn; the 
sponsible briliiant fellow who lives at high pressure: 4 
girl an unknowing young thing. So if you keep an «ig P 
your mind you can read A Wild P roxy and not be disguste . 
with its improbabilities. 


Ppen with 
MAN an inn 


The dialogue is 
and there is a certain worldly atmosphere 
that will recommend it to certain people. 


rather smar 
about the book 


It 18 issue 


from New York, by the Cassell Publishing ( mpan 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Prof. James Sully, of University Colle ge, 
heads the list of contributors to the September Poy 
Science Monthly with the second of his Studies of Ca 
hood, dealing with The Imaginative Side of "lay. i 
shows by means of many incidents how strong js the . : 
of ‘making believe’ that enters so largely into childn 
plays. 


London 


An enterprise of enormous poseibilities s 
in an illustrated article by Ernest A. Le S 
title Commercial Power Development at Niagara 
preparations for harnessing the Falls to th: 
now well advanced. 


18 deser n, 


ueur under # 


> dynamo an 
This number contains another of 4 
charming sketches of outdoor life by the late Frank Bolle 
its subject The Humming Birds Chocor 
here is an evolutionary study of Barberries, 


by Freder 
Le Roy Sargent, in which the general reader will be ox 


being of 


AUUNG ID & 


The various parts of the bush are ill tee 
from original drawings. In Ethical Relations betwee 
Man and Beast, Prof. E. P. Evans shows how the doctriy 
of the earth and all that is in it being made for man has 
fostered cruelty to animals. Mr. Stuart Jenkins, sets ford 
new plan for reaching the north pole, under the tite 
Arctic Temperature and Exploration. It is amazing thy 
the editors of the Populor Science Monthly should hay 
lowed this article to be published; evidently it was 
submitted to any authority on 
ment was passed upon it. 


Arctic 
The lowness of the temperat ire 
in the far north is the smallest obstacle in the way of the 
seeker for the pole. It is to be feared that Mr Jenkins 
has not studied thoroughly the history of Arctic 
indeed he shows his ignorance of modern exploits i 
far north; he says Kane’s stands as the most 


matters when judg 


trave 


success! 
expedition, which of course is quite wrong. His plan fe 
reaching the pole is worthy of about as much consideration 
as that of a man, who wrote seriously in Once a Wee 
some time since, advocating the laying of a telegraph 

to the pole, by an expedition. In Parasitic and Prede 
ceous Insects, the method of fighting insects that are ée 
structive to vegetation by means of others that are harm. 
less is described by Prof. C. V. Riley. The New Miner 
ogy is described by G. P. Grimsley. Dr. H. E. 
writes on Scientific Education. Dr. P. 
the Work of Dust. Other articles are Sciene as a Meas 
of Human Culture by Floyd Davis, and Seventeenth-Ceo 
tury Astrology. There is a Sketch with Portrait of oe 
of the earliest American botanists, the Lutheran paste 
Dr. G. H. E. Muhlenberg. In the Editor’s Table, Soc 


Disturbances and Endowment of Research are discussed 


Armstrong 


Lenard describes 


The New World, one of the few exclusively philosop 
ical reviews now alive, comes out, this month, as vigor 
as ever, with the following table of contents: 
Religion, John W. Chadwick; The Influence of Phils 
ophy on Greek Social Life, Alfred W. Benn; Anime 
and Teutonic Mythology, P. D. Chantepie de la Saussayt 
The Roots of Agnosticism, James Seth ; Giordano Brune! 
Expulsion of the Beast Triumphant, William R. Thaye 
The Service of Worship and the Service of Thoogt 
Charles F. Dole; The Resurrection of Albert 
Réville; Truth as Apprehended and Expre ssed in At 
G. F. Genung. 


Universs 


Jesus, 


The September number of the North American Ker 
opens with an article of interest by the new Lord (be 
Justice of England, Lord Russell of Killowen, who tT aie 
many interesting anecdotes of his distinguished predece 
sor, Lord Coleridge. Under the title of The be 
of Democratic Victory, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge * 
Massachusetts contributes a criticism of the achieveme®™® 
the present administration, from a Republican po™ é 
view. The Right Rev. J. 1. Spalding, Bishop of Pe" 
discusses Catholicism and ‘aad and W. H. Mais 
writes on The Significance of Modern Poverty. - 
of Chins w 


. ae 
They are written by three men 


cially qualified to deal with the question—the Hon. - 
tine Heard, late United States Minister to Kore: , 
ham White Stevens, Counselor of the Japanese Leg 
at Washington; and Howard Martin, ex-Sec retary 
United States Legation at Pekin. In other pape" Oe 
Admiral Pierce Crosby, U. S. N., tells the story 
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Little War with China; Richard Mansfield writes Con- 
cerning Acting; Hiram S. Maxim, the well-known inventor 
of the flying machine, which escaped from its track the 
vee day and flitted about till it came to grief on a grassy 
bank, deals with The Development of Aérial Navigation . 
i the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, LL.D., describes The 


arm om PN ‘ 
wntry of Scotland. The third and last instalment of 
antr’ , 


Peas " . 
oa Twain's article, In Defence of Harriet Shelley, also 


appears. en8 a. 
de Phe September number of the Political Science Quar- 
opens with an exposition of the historical relations of 


terly 
New York City and New York State, with reference to the 


arrent discussion of home rule; Dr. Ernst Freund of the 
cu ’ . ; 

University of Chicago shows the tendencies of American 
Administrative Law; 


ientifie investigation of The Assimilation of Nationali- 


vies in the United States; Dr. S. Merlino of Naples exposes | ence. 


Ut 


Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell University discusses Capi.|them is the MS. copy of The School for Scandal, contain- 
Monopolies and their Relations to the State; and | ing many corrections in the author’s handwriting. 


talisti 


Professor Mayo-Smith begins aj Mr. Fraser Rae is at work, will be heartily welcomed, for 


che real character of Comorra, Maffia and Brigandage ;| family have been placed in Mr. Rae’s hands. 














thus trained, learned to discriminate fifteen different shades of 
colors. 

Aftera while these three dogs were killed and examined. The 
parts of the brain which have to do with the function of sight 
were wholly undeveloped in the pup that had been blinded. 
In the educated pup they were twenty-five times better devel- 
oped than in the ordinary dog, as represented by No. 1, being in 
fact nearly equal to the same proportions of a man’s brain. 
Those portions of the brain substance were more dense, were 
supplied by more blood vessels, contained more cells, and had 
more highly developed cells than the corresponding structures 
in the normal dog. 

The important inference is, that what is accomplished for 
puppies and cats can be done with human beings. 


NOTES. 
The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, upon which 
no adequate biography of that brilliant being is in exist- 


All the MSS. and letters in the possession of the 


Among 


Prof. Ch. V. Langlois of Paris states at length The Ques- 
ion of Universities in France. The department of Reviews 
ind Book Notes deals with some forty recent publications. 

The Century, this month, has at first a couple of 
articles on schools; one a description by J. M. Rice of the 


dmirable method in use in Germany of taking scholars 





na journey and teaching history and geography on the 
way: the other some suggestions, in detail, for making 
playgro inds for the New York City schools; it is by Jacob 
4. Riis 
is newin her essay on Addison : 


M. O. W. Oliphant has given us very little that 
her essay is not, of course, 
to be compared to Thackeray's, from which she quotes 
several times but which she seems to hold in slight esteem. 
Mr. Frank Stokes in a short article on Color at the Far 
North, describes the Arctic hues in all their gorgeous- 
ness. Quite the most important article in the number is 
the series of Poe’s letters; some to Longfellow from Poe; 
some from Dickens, Thomas Willis and others to the 
erratic genius. They but furnish new illustration of the 
man's make-up—shiftless, reckless, morbid, sensitive, but 
not unattractive, withal. Mr. Charles H. Adams’s jaunt 
into Corsica when he visited Napoleon's birthplace is 

teresting, but one wishes it had been illustrated by some 
of the photographs he says he took, instead of by M. 
Castaigne’s fancies about how Napoleon looked as a boy, 
artistic enough in their way, but misplaced in this story of 
travel. Some of the other illustrations, though, are 
In the Old Dutch Masters Series, Gabriel 


Metser comes in for a word of praise from Timothy Cole, 


exquisite. 


and there isa reproduction by the author of one of the 
artists’ pictures, the Militaire recevant une jeune dame. As 
to the fiction, Mr. Crawford brings the painter in his good 
enough little story, Love in Idleness, out with credit and 
launches him into a betrothal of doubtful promise with the 
very aggressive heroine: there is a certain amount of 
glamour over the proposal scene, but the scene is quite 
natural. Mrs. Burton Harrison has brought her character 
to a situation that is rather interesting, but she appears to 
be growing didactic. She makes the two characters she 
evidently deems sane condemn people who write novels for 
a purpose ; but A Batchelor Maid is undoubtedly intended 
by Mrs. Harrison to accomplish a purpose. 
hope’s Gal, by Anna Fuller, is a highly unlikely tale told 


nhapretty way, and the Whirligig of Time isa clever 
sequel by Mr. Hibbard to his bright little tale, Their Exits | and he produced Captain King’s latest novel. 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has a 
poem, an amazing glorification of Robert Ross who was 


and Their Entrances. 


killed in a disgraceful election fight in Troy last March. 


lhe Journal of Hygiene republishes an article from the | you haven't read it.” 
Boston Transcript, descriptive of the excellent work in 
accumulating data about children that is going on in the | put up their money. 
Washington public schools, as well as in the public schools 
abroad. The children are being measured and their men-|@nd handed in to the agent, saying : 
tal characteristics are being observed, all with a view to Charles King, the author « that book, and I read it in 
ascertaining whether physical and mental perfection do or | 19 pupgeske hala Bg we Dic Stredamiebigsbue Gor Satin weit th tichinveteiebibiadhie. 


do not go together. 


cates shower baths. 


mM ri epeeti . . 
nany interesting passages ; among them, these : 


We know that great grief, fright, or intense anger, may so 
poison the milk of the nursing mother as to carry death to the 
Professor Gates has not only isolated this poison and wale 
shown it in crystals, but has demonstrated that bad and un-| Iceland To-day. 
pleasant feelings create harmful chemical products in the body 
which are physically injurious, while good, pleasant and benev- 

‘ent feelings create beneficial chemical products, and these 
Products may be detected by chemical analysis in the perspir- 


child. 


0 


ation, etc. 


lin 
Th 
nO special attention. 


Jake Stan-| wares upon them. 


There is an article on Pastor Kneip’s 
method of hardening the constitution by exposure. Alfred 
Russell Wallace is enthusiastic over the effect on the pany. 
world of the emancipation of women, and the editor advo- 
In the lecture on the building of the 
brain, delivered at the Smithsonian Institution by Professor 
Elmer Gates and reprinted from the Medical Times, are 


A simple illustration will give some idea of Professor Gates’ 
e of investigation, and the correctness of his inferences 
‘ree Duppies were taken from the same litter. No. 1 received 
net — The eyes of No.2 were covered so that 
.. # Fay of light could enter from its birth. No. 3 was sub- 


Mr. Edward Cary’s biography of George William 


Curtis, in the American Men of Letters Series, appears 





to obtain it from the different booksellers in her town,’ she 
requested the esteemed writer to lend her the novel for a 


short time, and send it to the inclosed address.” Gutzkow 
saw the real truth of the situation at first glance, and 
replied : 

Dear Madam: In the town where you reside there appears 
to be a lack of all sorts of things which are easily procurable 
elsewhere; not only my recent work in all the book-shops in 
which it is applied for but also the postage stamps for letters. 
I have in my possession, it is true, the book which you desire to 
obtain, as also the stamps to p+y its carriage; but, to my regret, 
Iam without the necessary string to make it into a parcel. If 
you can supply me with a piece, lam at your service. 
Yours very respectfully, K. @. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company has just issued an edi- 
tion in twelve volumes, of Thiers’s History of the Consulate 
and the Empire of France and is about to publish an edi- 
tion, to go with it of the History of the French Revolution 
in five volumes, to come out monthly. The edition will be 
illustrated by forty-one engravings on steel by William 
Greatbach. The Comic History of the United States by 
the ingenious Mr. Bill Nye is now in its eighth edition and 


still selling fast. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia is about 


among the autumn announcements of forthcoming books to issue these books of fiction: The Old, Old Story, by 


of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. G. W. Smalley says the Saturday Review was 
sold at a low price: because the owner was tired of it: the 
paper had been running down in circulation. He also 
says the editor Mr. Walter Pollock probably did not know 
of the negotiations till they were completed. And there 
Mr. Smalley goes on to abuse the Review as it was under 
Mr. Pollock’s management, right sturdily. “I have 
said before now what I thought of this amazing periodical 
in his hands. I don’t care to repeat it, or to dwell on the 
matter at a moment which he may regard as one of disaster. 
[ do not know whether it is or not. He is no friend of 
mine, but | hope not. The history of the last ten years 
or so is, at any rate, an open book in which the young 
journalists and the rest of the world may read if they care 
to. The Saturday once had a great name, and lost it— 
that is the summary and essence of the whole matter. 
How it dwindled intellectually, how it ceased to be a 
force, how its authority became a memory of the past—all 
these and other points are well worth the journalist’s 
attentive consideration.” 
The Child in the 
House, in containing reminiscences of his own early years, 
deals particularly with his first impressions of death. He 
tells us how the desire of beauty only intensified his fear 


of death. 


Walter Pater’s last publication, 


Mr. Edward Bok complains that the hard times effect 
him severly inasmuch as they have driven hordes of 
women to take to the pen. Mr. Bok’s paper has been 
overwhelmed with the manuscript of these women, so that 
it has had to take on new MS. readers. 
Captain Charles King, the writer, apparently likes to 
make effects in real life as well as in literature. Here is 
his latest dramatic scene as described by Eugene Field. 
Captain King was traveling in a railway car with a num- 
ber of friends. The news agent on the train worried the 
party a good deal by his persistent efforts to force his 
But the party held him at bay by 
declaring that they had read all his books. 
“ Well, I’ve got one book you haven’t read,” said he, 


“ Pshaw! that’s not new,’ 


said King. 
“T got it only this morning,” answered the agent. “ It 
has only just been published, and I'll bet you ten dollars 


“I'll take that bet,” said Captain King, and the two 


The scene is laid in the Canadian forests. 


new subscriber now remitting for the year 1895. 


Then Captain King pulled out one of his visiting cards 
“T am Captain 


Recent issues of Littell’s Living Age contain articles | Le Centre del’Afrique: autour du Tchad. 
of interest: one by Gladstone, in the issue of September 
8, on The Place of Heresy and Schism in the Modern 
Christian Church; one on The Poetry of Robert Bridges, 
by Edward Dowden in the issue of August 25, and others, 
lin various issues, on Alsace and Loraine, Competitive 


the weekly issues for the remainder of the year to every | 599 Places to Sell Manuscript. 


When Karl Gutzkow brought out his novel, Die Ritter 
vom Geist, he received an unstamped letter from a lady thea ' 
whose acquaintance he had recently made, which said that Ruling Races in Prehistoric Times. By J. F. Hewitt. London: 
“as she was fortunate enough to enjoy the personal ac-|-~),¢ Modes of Ancient Greek Music, syo. 
quaintance of the celebrated author, she was naturally 


Rosa Nouchette Cary, Olivia, by Mary Louise Molesworth 


and Matthew Austin, by William E. Norris. 


Harper & Brothers have nearly ready Wealth Against 
Commonwealth, the story of a monopuly, by Henry D. 
Lloyd, in which is traced the growth of the Standard Oil 
Company, from its origin in the sagacity of one or a few 
business men of Cleveland, to its vast proportions now. 


The Independent reports that M. Paul Sabatier, author 
of The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, has had an interesting 
experience with the Vatican authorities. The Index Con- 
gregation, consisting largely of cardinals, has placed his 
work on the list of prohibited books. It now appears, 
however, that the work had already obtained the blessing 
of Leo XIIL., to whom a copy had been sent, and that the 
papal blessing had been conveyed to the author by Cardina 
Rampolla, who doubtless was not aware of the fact that M. 
Sabatier is a Protestant pastor. 


The Critic reproduces a portrait of Alphonse Danudet, 
inspecting through a microscope a human heart, which he 
holds in a pair of tongs. It is a sufficiently disagreeable 
picture, but not half as shocking as the portrait meant to 
be surpassingly artistic that came out in a recent magazine 
devoted to art. That would have been effective enough 
had not M. Daudet’s left eye been surrounded by a curious 
design of concentric circles. Probably it was meant to be 
a monocle, but to the irreverent it suggested a contusion. 
Asolo, the beautiful city, that is the setting of Pippa 
Passes, and was the first Italian town Mr. Browning 
visited in his youth, is now the headquarters of a lace 
manufactory and school started by Mr. Barrett Browning 
in memory of his father. It had been the dream of the 
poet to see Asolo once more a busy centre of the silk- 
weaving industry, as it was when he first saw it. A large 
silk factory at a few miles distance made the realization of 
his dream impossible, and to bring back the stir of activity 
in the homesteads of the hamlet among the hills the poet’s 
son has organized and started this lace manufacture. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Anecdota Oxoniensa Hibernica Minorw. Oxford: Uniy. Press. 


Das Buch der Schépfung. Hrsg. v. L. Goldschmidt. v. Jesiral 
Sepher Frontartea-tt: iautn.20.~CSCS~S” esirah 


Diderot. Par J. Reinach. Paris: Hachette. 
Eline Vere. By L. Couperus. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Halayndha’s Kavirahasya. Einleitg. v. L. Heller. Géttingen: 
Dieterich. 


Scepter u. Kronen. Die Herrscher Europas in Wort u. Bild. 
v. A. Ascher. Wien: Lechner. 


The Brave Saxon. By Andrew Beamish. London: Curtis. 


HISTORY. 


Cipro nella Storia medioevale del commercio Levantino. B. 
Mitrovic. Trieste: Schimpff. 


Darstellung. I. Bd. Berlin: Liebmann. 


Are Green, is coming from the press of the Century Com- | History of the British Standing Army. ByC. Walton. London: 


Harrison. 

SCIENCE. 
Par P. Brunache. 
Paris: Alcan. 
Psychologie des grands calculateurs et joucurs d’échecs. Par 
Alf. Binet. Paris: Hachette. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Centenaire de la Fondation du Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle 


1793-1893. Volume commémoratif, p. p. les professeurs du 
Muséum. Paris: Masson. 


Examinations in China, History of English Policy and | Co-operative Production. By B. Jones. Oxford: Univ. Press. 
The publishers will send absolutely free | Elements, of Algebra, B 


William J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D. 
ook Co. 60c. 

Compiled by James Knapp 
Reeves. Franklin, O.: Chronicle Press. $1.00. 
Fundamental Problems. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 50c. 


Problems of the Far East. By G. N. Curzon. 
mans. 


New York: American 


London: Long- 


Constable. 


By D. B. Monro. 
Oxford: Univ. Press. 
Visions of the Interior of the Earth. By the Prince of Mantua, 




















Jected to a careful course of education of the sight. The animal 


anxious to see his latest work; but, having tried in vain 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 
He is gentle who does gentle deeds. 
Chaucer. 
SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 
We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws 
To which the triumph of all good is given— 
High sacrifice, and labour without pause. 
Wordsworth. 
MonpDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 
Not the priee that we bargain to pay, 
But the price that she sets on herself, 
Is the value of Truth. 
Owen Meredith. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 
Suppose a neighbour should desire 
To light a candle at your fire, 
Would it deprive your flume of light 
Because another profits by "$7 
Robert Lloyd. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
Shirley. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a prefume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow . . ‘ 
Iu wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
Shakespeare. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
John Fletcher. 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 





METHODS OF 8TUDY IN THE BARTON CHAPTER. 

Several years ago, when this Chapter was formed, a 
plan was adopted in which each individual had some share 
of the work. 
each one to work out and present to the class. 


A subject was chosen and a part allotted to 
This plan 
worked well with a small number, but as the membership 
increesed it proved unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the subject 
chosen for study was often unfamiliar to many and could 
Also, a 
failure on the part of many to study any part but the one 
assigned them, depending on one reading for a knowledge 
of the remaining part of the subject, did not result in a 
fundamental knowledge in any department of science. 

As the Chapter increased in size and all were unable 
to take part, those considered most competent were selected 
to give lessons in the form of lectures. This method, also, 
did not reach the desired end in interesting and making it 
profitable for all. Like all lectures without supplementary 
work, they were merely intellectual entertainments and of 
little real value in imparting specific knowledge. The 
Teacher's School of Science worked upon the lecture plan 
for many years, but for several years past has adopted 
another plan, which means work for pupils, and examina- 
tions at the end of the turn, with a prospect of a certificate 
to teach the subject after several terms of study. The 
latter method has proved a most gratifying success. 

After a good deal of criticism by teachers ( of whom 
the Barton Chapter is largely composed) and others, a 
similar plan of study was adopted. Teachers and assis- 
tants were chosen, tables and lamps provided, and with 
specimens at hand work was begun. Two years ago 
several courses were studied under this method quite 
successfully, but it was thought there were too many sub- 
jects and not sufficient time to acquire much knowledge in 
any one of them. 

In the plan of work last year there were fewer subjects 
to be studied. The year’s course began very auspiciously 
with Mineralogy, with competent teachers and assistants, 
and a deep interest on the part of the members. This 
interest was maintained throughout the course; and that 
it did not continue through the year was due almost 
entirely to lack of room to study specimens and receive 
assistance without disturbing the succeeding course in 
Entomology. 

This year the work is to be similar to that of last year. 
Better rooms and facilities for study have been provided 
in the St. Botolph Studio Building. The rooms can be 
visited at all times by members to study specimens, and 
questions are answered and help given at stated times. 
Members unable or unwilling to work are provided for, 
as nothing is compulsory. In fact, I do not know of any 
place in Boston where so much can be had for so little 
(a membership fee of two dollars a year), or so much 


not be presented in a clear and logical manner. 





of science. They who would accomplish anything must 
work here as elsewhere. ‘That there is no ‘royal road to 
knowledge’ is an old saying, but still true; and they who 
expect knowledge to be poured in will be disappointed. 
The work is all done by members of the Chapter, who 
receive no compensation for their services. One enthusi- 
astic member last year planned, outside of the regular 
work, a course in Chemistry which all were invited to 
attend. 

In this organization can be found a chance which many 
wish for but know not how to reach: an opportunity to 
lay the foundation for scientific knowledge. 


Louisa F. Lowery. 

WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 
According to the official report of the New England 
weather service, under date of September 11, the preced- 
ing week saw a continuation of the drought throughout New 
England. 
As a rule the correspondents report that the drought is 
felt more severely now than at any time during the season. 
In many instances streams, springs and wells that are 
known as almost unfailing are dry. In some sections from 
one-third to one-half the pastures are without water. The 
weather during the fore part of the week was warm, tem- 
perature somewhat above the average, and the atmosphere 
generally smoky and hazy. The latter part of the period 
was cool, and killing frosts, occasionally freezing tempera- 
tures, occurred in many sections of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 
In some localities all vegetation subject to injury was 
killed by the frost, resulting in considerable damage to late 
vegetables, grass and berries. Farm work of all kinds has 
progressed with the fine weather. Therefore the crops, 
while light, will be safely and completely secured, and in 
excellent condition. 
In Maine rain is needed more than ever, though the 
showers of the 8th gave temporary relief. The severe 
frosts in interior sections resulted in great damage to blue- 
berries and garden vegetables generally. In nearly all 
parts of the state potatoes are being dug. In some places 
the yield is the average and the quality fine; in others the 
crop averages well and satisfactory. The rot is doing 
damage in some fields, but this is far from a general com- 
plaint. 
In Aroostook county the harvest crops are nearly all 
secured in fair to fine condition. 
selling at $1 a barrel. 


Potatoes are reported as 
The Caribou correspondent reports 
fine harvest weather; warm first part of the week, but 
later very cool; temperature on the morning of the 8th 
ranging 8° below freezing. Here potatoes are being dug, 
yield light. Inthe vicinity of Houlton the grain is about all 
harvested. Potato digging is in progress, with an average 
yield. The frost of the 8th destroyed all vines, beans, etc. 
and killed all potato tops that were green. 

The reports from New Hampshire are generally favor- 
able. The rain of the 8th did much good. Pastures par- 
ticularly in lowlands, will be greatly benefitted, which will 
be the means of better fitting stock for fall feeding and 
wintering. 

The potatoes are being dug in all sections, and as a 
rule the yield is about the average. Little rot is reported. 
Apples are a fair crop, but falling considerably, and will 
require early gathering. Tomatoes are plentiful, and most 
excellent quality. Pastures are very short, in some sec- 
tions reported drying up. 

At Grafton pastures are completely burned up; no 
water in any of them. The shower of the week in this 
part of the state was only sufficient to lay the dust. Corn 
is Very good and being harvested. Near Newton the wells 
and springs are drying, and rain was never more needed 
than now. No new grass in any fields, In and about 
Deerfield all crops have suffered from the dry weather. 
The shower of the Sth was the first for several weeks. 

From Vermont come reports of a dry week. Showers 
occurred in most sections of this state on the 5th. There 
is probably less complaint in this state of the drought 
than any part of the district. Taken as an _ aver- 
age, the season here compares favorably with other 
years. Potatoes are rotting some, but a very good crop 
will be secured. 

Massachusetts was favored with rains in about all 
sections on the 8th, otherwise the week was dry. At 
Spencer the rain continued for two hours, and was fol- 
lowed by rising temperature, which was favorably to grass 
and roots. Corn, however, owing to the lateness of the 
season, cannot be improved by rain. Apples and pears 
are falling off and maturing too early. 

Rhode Island reports another dry week, the rainfall in 
no section being more than sufficient to lay the dust. In 
some cases the question of water supply is growing serious. 
Wells and springs that have been used as a last resort 





have failed. Stock can be watered in many cases only 


: ae . ‘ . | 
inspiration received from enthusiasts in many departments 


with much labor and inconvenience. Moosup ay 
reports corn cutting in progress. The crop on low meh 
ground is fair; on light and uplands, poor. The Kingston 
and other correspondents also report a continuation of re 
weather. The crop and other conditions haye Pa 
little from those of previous weeks. a 

In some sections of Connecticut the conditions have in 
proved. In the vicinity of Meriden the rain of the 


Sth 
was sufficient for all growing crops, but the 


fall was nos 
sufficient to renew wells, water courses and springs. (Cop, 
is reported ripening and will be a fairly good crop. New 
meadows in many cases will have to be re-seeded. 

Peaches are ripening, except the late varieties and the 
fruit is excellent in quality. 


Grapes are plentiful, 
bunches are small and irregular. 


but the 
Apples promise a f 
crop, though falling in some places. 


proved very much. 


Air 
Gardens have 


The observer at South Manchester reports that 4) 
fruits are ripening earlier than usual, on account of the 
dry weather. For the same reason the apples are small 
in size. No feed starting here yet. Corn is being cut and 


will fall below the average. At Vernon Centre the 


is mostly cut. Here the crop conditions are improved 
compared with the last week. 


generally favorable. 


as 
The reports of tobace: 


are 


In many places potato digging js 
finished, with a good yield and much better than expected 

In about all sections of New England the dry weather 
is having a bad effect on the milk supply. 


This Appuies t 
quality and quantity. 


Owing to the early maturing of ¢) 


ie 


crops there is less liability than usual of damage from f; 


in sections where it has not already occurred. 


FLOWER, FRUIT, FIELD, FARM AND 
FOREST. 

A Summer Day in Sicily. 

Phrasidermes. 


“ We turned to the farm of 
There we reclined on deep beds of frag- 
rant lentisk long straw, and rejoicing we lay in new stript 
leaves of the vine. And high above our heads waved many 
a poplar, many an elm tree; while,close at hand, the sacred 
water from the nymphs’ own cave welled forth with mur 
murs musical. On shadowy boughs the burnt cicalas kept 
their chattering toil ; far off the little ow! cried in the thick 
thornbrake, the larks and finches were singing, the ring 
dove moaned, the yellow bees were flitting above the 
springs. All breathed the scent of the opulent summer ol 
the season of fruits; pears at our feet and apples by ou 
sides were rolling plentiful, the tender branches with wild 
plums laden were earthward bound.—Theocutus translate 


by Andrew Lang. 








Touch-me-not—described by Dr. Darwin: 

“ With fierce distracted eye Impatiens stands, 
Swells her pale cheeks and brandishes her hands, 
With rage and hate the astonished groves alarms 
And hurls her infants from her frantic arms. 

So when Medea ”’—etc., etc., for forty lines or more 
Linnzus has observed that trees and shrubs are roots 
above ground, for, if a tree be inverted, leaves will grow 

from the root part and roots from the trunk part.—?/ 

Bot. p. 39. 





Dodecatheon. Jt is not, perhaps, generally supposed 
that one dodecatheon unites all the forces and all the 
beauties. But Linneus thought so. 
‘the Twelve Gods,’ because it seemed to him a flower o! 


> gave i s name, 
He gave it it f 


such uncommon beauty. 

The catalogue of the English exhibit at Chicago said 
that the decay of English agriculture has given indirectly 
an immense impulse to market gardening. It said thet 
this would doubtless be further sustained by the increasing 
luxury of the middle class “if facilities of railway tran 
port and market distribution were not behind the times.” 

The English railroad should send to Philadelphia, © 
learn from the P.R.R. how to send Georgian strawberries 
to be eaten in Maine. 


There is a general feeling among modest green-houst 
cultivators that the growth of orchids is beyond the meas 
of every-day people. But there are now many spec 
known which do not require extra heat, and which can 
grown by people who have a simple old-fashioned gree” 
house, with ordinary heat. 





Messrs. Roberts Brothers will have ready, next week, 
more volumes of the new edition of Moliére, translated > 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley. Balzac’s preface will be 
included in the edition and Sainte-Beuve’s criticism 
Moliére’s work. The volumes already out are numbers 
oné and two, including The Misanthrope and Le Bost 
geois Gentilhomme, and Tartuffe, Les Précieuses Rid 
cules and George Dandin. The same firm announces 





also, Paul Bourget’s The Saint, translated by aie 
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Wormeley, an edition of Eckstine’s A Monk of the Aven- 
translated by Helen Hunt Johnson, and a continua- 
f the Jolly Good Times Series, the delight of chil- 
the new volume is called Jolly Good Times To-Day. 


une, 


thon 0 


iren ; - . 

as Ewing's Last Words, John Bradly Gilman's The 
Kined m of Coins and Evelyn Raymond's The Little 
mguv * 


tady of the Horse are also announced by Roberts 
Lad: 
Brothe rs. 

The scene of The Fur-Seal’s Tooth, emphatically one 
+ Kirk Munroe’s strongest books for young people, pub- 
ished by the Harpers, is laid in Alaska, ‘that far northern 
and and desperate adventure’ as the author 
haracterizes it; and in a recently published letter he has 
eparactert - : 
«a eo the work as follows: “In it I have striven to 
trace, through logical sequence, the far-reaching results of 


of romance 


wemingly trivial and unimportant acts, to institute a fair 


comparison between boys of equal manliness and strength 
‘character, but brought up under diverse conditions, to 
onvey the latest information concerning matters of para- 
an interest in our great far-away Northwest, and, 


sbove all, to produce an interesting story. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s book, The Manxman, has been drama- 
ved and the play resultant bas caused about as much 
‘light to the Britains as the novel of which, by the way, 

" ) copies in one volume form have been sold. A curious 
thing happened ata performance of the drama at Leeds. 
The young actor who takes the part of Christian, the 
, man found a 


It 


was nervous, and the property 


Deemster, 


to hold in his hands to keep them still. 


wok for him 


was a dusty old leather-bound volume which bore the title 
Deemster Christian. There really was once a deemster 
amed Christian on the Isle of Man, as all readers of 


Peveril of the Peak know, but singularly enough, Mr. 
Caine says he was unaware of the fact. 
For readers who wish to have at their fingers’ ends a 
nvenient handbook by which they can post themselves 
st a moment’s notice on any subject engaging the world’s 
attention—political, social, diplomatic, scientific, literary, 
rreligious—there is no more useful publication than 
Current History. Every three months it comes from the 
press with information on every topic one is likely to be 
eading or talking about. Each topic is the subject of a 
The 


form plan of arrangement, so that the reader knows 


epara’e, care fully written article. book follows a 
st where to turn to find a full treatment of any subject 
be wishes to study. 
D. Appleton & Co. announce that Dr. Mombert, the 
hor of Charles the Great, who for a number of years 
was American Chaplain at Dresden, intends to issue this 
Raphael's Sistine critical and _ inter- 
pretative etudy, embellished with photagravures made 
alter the originals at Dresden, and the related paintings 
a the Barberini, Pitti, and Bologna Galleries. 


Madonna, a 


These will 
« for the first time printed together, in a quarto edition 

ure, containing besides the photogravures, about sixty 
pages of letter-press, covering the whole subject. 


M. Leconte de Lisle lived part of his life in anxiety 

















ots est his dead early work should be resuscitated by some 
OW pebusher. So long as he lived he succeeded in keeping 
‘ke public interested in his fresh work so that his early 
work was forgotten, but now that he is dead two Paris 
papers have hunted up his immature work and are print- 
ced ‘gt, A volume of the poems left by M. de Lisle is to 
the 7 rought out within the year. ‘The editors are MM. 
me, Yosé Marion de Hérédia and Viscount de Guerne. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
sail ERKELE ' eee e : 
% Y School, 
=u) 
Boylston Street, cor of Berkeley. 
ie \ graded school for boys and girls. Prepares for all collegi- 
08 . ‘stitutions, and also maintains English course with 
” each or German junior department. 
4 Eleventh year Sept. 24. Catalogues. 
od OPEN DAILY 9 to 12. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 
| BRADFoRD Academy, 
ouse 
pis ae BRADFORD, MASS. 
eans Or the h ~ ati i 
og rupassed calaher education of young women. Building un- 
na la eve “or comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
an be Ssomes oh oa rowing and skating, Classical and general 
rreen- ences Se ucy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
r “Sept. 12, 189. Apply to 
Mi ~ + : 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 
week, CHAUNCY-Hall School. 
ed " me (Established in 1828.) 
HI he oT Bo s 
il and for ivinee of all ages. Especial care for health 
m on ass, Institute bye Thorough preparation for the 
mmbers ollege, Speci of Technology, for business and for 
sae Chemistry a received into all classes. 
v2 ork. Boor Physics are taught by laboratory 
, Ride Drill for boys se ‘Ss given in Sloyd. There is Military 
ances, 4  Xear begins Sept. 12. House now open daily 
» Miss 


j 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 








U NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Emest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 








F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, Will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“IT believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”— J. G. SHURMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 


_ Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


Wy Onceeren Academy. 








A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 6ist year begins Sept. 
5th. Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Certificates admit to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with 
libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 
ment, including fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 


All build- 


laboratories, 


DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
ings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


i Prang Art Educational Papers. 





Alps for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

An illustratel circular, showing the subjects 
published, will be mailed on application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


thus far 


PAVATES Tutoring. 

A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te: “s 
reasonable. Address. 

ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 





Aeneas and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 


Posse Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 





Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 








HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 





—— Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like, 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall, 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata 
LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


eyrnr* Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Py LGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 





NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculturé, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 

aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 

etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Pirector 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauled free 


Dr. F, ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


of Yale 








me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous contyol, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medica! College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
i131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals, 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys 2 national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Lllustrated catalogue free. 





FQROAD 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 
"Tee Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Maste 
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THE 
Duchesse 
GLOVE 
Stands Unequalled 
For 
Perfection ot Fit 
RetentionotShape 
Elegance of Style 


THEREFORE 


Thousands of Ladies 
Always Wear Them 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Chandler & Co, 


_ WINTER ST., BOSTON. 





Corticelli Silk. 





Another Gold Medal has been given to Corticelli Silk 
for superiority ,and with it theSpecial Diploma of Honor. 


This last award is from the California International 
Exposition, 1804, Corticelli Silk has been a winner of 
Prize ——— for 56 years on of 

rchasers will save — meoey and men- 





Prudent pu 
tal friction, by selecting this bp 
shows Corticelll Silk, Button-Hole 
Roll Braid, match ing in color, as sold by leading dealers, 
WNOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having secured the services of Mr. 


L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES : 21,537 ,527.35 


$1,666, 635.23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 
Lg Cask distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 
ems peer has indorsed thereon the cash 
and paid- up insurance values to which 
the insured is entit 
Biptute, 
amph lets, rates and values for any age sent 
wl f ication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pros. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


“WASH BURN, x 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ly require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability’ 
With thirty years’ —aeee we are ing to Tu 
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approved modern me ne 

manner r an we 
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THE WORLD KNOWN. 


BY INIGO R. DE R. DEANE. 


This world that was so vast to dream antique, 
With golden realms hard by the break of day, 
With virgin seas and wondrous folk that lay 
Beyond all snows and storms, to what a spanned 

And common thing ’tis shrunk! who now 

shall see. 
For happy Isles along that vulgar way 
Which was the ocean-sea? or who shall say 
Things yet unlearned of any maiden land. 


We know, now, know it all, and small the 
good 
To you or me the tedious knowledge brings; 
But, oh! if one might stand where Jason 
stood, 
And dream like him of regions strange and fair 
Beyond the wild, white sea-bird’s baths, or 
where 
The utmost albatross dips lonely wings! 
Scribner’s. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


A bust of the Rev. Francis Henry Cary 
has recently been placed in the library of 
the British Museum, where he was keeper 
of printed books from 1826 to 1838. He is 
best known as a translator of Dante, and 
an intimate friend of Charles Lamb, who 
addressed some of his best letters to him 
and dined at Montagu House with him for 
many years. 

John Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
is the guest of Andrew Carnegie at Cluny 
Castle. 

M. Durnof, the aeronaut, who first opened 
communication between Paris and the out- 
side world in 1870, is dying in a Paris hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Hiram Corson of 
county, Pa., is said to be, since the death of 
Dr. James Kitchen of Philadelphia, the 
oldest physician in continuous practice in 
the United States. 
able, as he will be ninety years of age in 
October, and has been at work since 1827, 
or for sixty-seven years. Dr. Corson is a 
very notable man. He was one of the orig 
nal anti-slavery men, belonging to the first 
society of the sort, and one of the most 
active agents of the ‘underground rail- 
road.’ 


Montgomery 


This is highly prob. 


Minnie Hauck has been singing in Japan 
lately with much success. She gave a con- 
cert at Yokohama, singing eight songs, 
among them the inevitable Home, Sweet 
Home, and clearing $1200. She narrowly 
escaped death at Tokio in the great earth- 
quake, and is now enjoying herself at the 
hot mineral springs of Miyanoshita at 
Hakone. 


The widow of Senator Hearst of Cali- 
fornia is said to be the most heavily insured 
woman in this country. She has policies 
amounting to $300,000 en her life. 

Lord Rothschild, according to foreign 
papers, has undertaken to train zebras for 
carriage use. He had three recently, and 
had them first driven singly with a pony. 
One of them has become so docile that he 
was driven about the streets of London a 
few days ago. 


Durant Da Ponte, a prominent journalist 
of Louisiana, who died recently, was a 
grandson of Lorenzo Da Ponte, the Italian 
poet, and author of the librettos of Mozart's 
operas Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Gio- 
vanni. 


Bishop Ninde, Methodist, has an appoint- 
ment for a conference at Seoul, Corea, in a 
few days; but he will probably be unable 
to keep it. 

Two prominent lawyers of New York, 
Judge Fitzgerald and John W. Goff, began 
life as porters in a dry goods store, Mr. 
Goff coming from Ireland some thirty years 
ago, a penniless lad. The two spent their 
nights over law books, and with the help of 
Goff’s employer they were admitted to the 
bar, when their rise was speedy. Mr. Goff 
is now conducting the examination of the 
New York police before the Lexow com- 
mission. 

Whitelaw Reid is preparing for a trip 
around the world with Mrs. Reid and D. O. 
Mills. The latter will soon sail for San 
Francisco, stopping first at the Sandwich 


India, and reaching Egypt in January. 
There he will be joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
Reid, who are to sail for Gibraltar in No- 
vember and, after a few weeks in the south 
of Spain and on the north coast of Africa, 
are to make their way to Cairo. The 


the Nile and will go up to the second cata- 
ract. On their return they are to take 


at the junction of the Jordan with the 
Dead sea and, after a month’s stay, going 


Damascus. 

Enoch Pratt, who gave to Baltimore the 
free library bearing his name, which cost 
over $1,300,000, celebrated his eighty-sixth 
birthday last Monday. He is in vigorous 
health, president of a bank, and head of 
several other important corporations, to the 
affairs of which he gives daily attention. 
He was born in Middleboro, in this state, 
in 1808, but went to Baltimore when only 
twenty-three, engaging at once in the hard- 
ware business, when he laid the founda- 
tions of his large fortune. 





Meissonier’s house in Paris, built on his | 
own designs, is being pulled down to give | 
place for a six-story dwelling. It was un-| 
like any other house in Paris, and yet was 
original without being eccentric. 
dows on the streets were only loopholes 
and within was a court in the Renaissance 
style, which was the real front. The effect 
was that of a slight contempt fer the 
world and a tendency toward seclusion. 
Meissonier had hoped that his house might 
be made into a public museum after his 
death. 


Its win- 


The Germans of Baltimore are going to 
raise money for a monument to the poet | 
Heine, to be placed in that city. 
' 
| 





The Hungarians are indignant with | 
Court Esterhazy because he has named a | 
racehorse Kossuth. A Budapest newspaper | 
says: “We will take an oath that this 
horse will not race in Budapest. It is true | 
a certain kind of roast beef had been named 
after the Esterhazys, and an epoch has 
been named after Kossuth, but a racehorse 
shall not be called by that name.” 

The composer of Manon, Signor Puccini, 
was arrested as a spy in Malta a few days 
ago, as photographs of the fortworks were 
found in his possession. He was allowed 
to go free, however, upon the destruction 
of the photos, and was invited to a ball that 
evening. 

Emperor William of Germany uses a 
rowing apparatus daily in his rooms to 
limber up and harden his muscles. It was 
constructed especially for him by a Berlin 
physician. He finds it of great benefit to 
his health. 

Bishop Clark of Rhode Island will cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of his conse- 
cration on December 6. 


The story goes that when ex-Speaker 
Reed was a lad of eighteen he applied for 
the position of teacher of a district schoo} 
in Westbrook, Me. The supervisor to 
whom he applied was named Morrill, a 
young man of twenty-two or thereabouts. 
Morrill examined the candidate and gave 
him the school and when the new teacher 
got into trouble by being too strict a dis- 
ciplinarian the supervisor stood by him and 
kept him in his position. Now ex-School- 
master Reed is helping ex-Supervisor Mor- 
rill through a tight place, for Morrill is 
Congressman E. L. Morrill of Kansas, who 
has served with Reed in two or three Con- 
gresses, and is in the middle of a hard con- 
test for election as governor of his state. 
Reed is to stump for him. 


Brahms seems to have an uncommonly 
acrid humor. When a dull composer had 
played for him a new score Brahm gave 
for sole comment, the remark, “ What 
beautiful music paper you use! Pray where 
do you get it?” On being pressed for an 
opinion of a new setting of Schiller’s Song 
of the Bell he observed to the composer, 
“Yes, I have always thought this ‘ Glocke’ 
of Schiller’s one of the grandest poems 
ever written, and 1 shall continue to hold 








Islands, going thence to Japan, China and 


that opinion.” Which reminds J. A. Fuller- 


Maitland of Beethoven’s remark 
his opera Eleonora—“ What a fine libe 

I shall set it to music one of these pes. 
When told that a monument Was ¢ re 
erected to Raff, Brahms said. « 

Well, you had better be quick al 
united party has chartered a steamer for | he should be forgotten before you have ‘ 

it ready.” 


camels and, with an Arab escort, cross the | erect a monument to Mars! 
desert to Mount Sinai, entering Palestine | mee Patrice 


out by way of the sea of Galilee and | of the brave and honest Fre: 


taken out and this tube restored 
mal condition, hearing will be 
forever ; 


to Paer Ce 


"a dear me 


Out it, fe] 


King Humbert has contributed 


$200 
ial Marie Ed 
Maurice de MacMahe 
Paris. With the money he sent , etter 
expressing his admiration for the char rate 


ick Iman 


Deafness Cannot Be | Cured 


by local applications, as they cay 
the dlecteed 

only one way to cure Deafness, an, 
by constitutional remedies. Deaj 


portion of the ear ‘Th Thee 


caused by an inflamed conditio 
mucous lining of the Eusta; ion 9 
When this tube gets inflamed 
rumbling sound or imperfect Te ' 
when itis entirely closed Deafness . 
result, and unless the inflammation 


nine cases out of ten ar 
by catarrh, which is _ nothin 
inflamed condition of the mucous surfaes 
We will give One Hundred Dolly 
any case of Deafness (caused by ¢3 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catar 
Cure. Send for circulars. free 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., To 


(@ Sold by Druggists, 75: 


For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has bee 
used by millions of mothers for their chiluns 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beg 
remedy for Dia rh@a. 2c. a bottle. Soid br 
all druggists througho «t the world, Be eure a» 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW'S SOO! HING Srevp 


6.0.1 Sigh 


BOTTLED Pl] RF 


SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLT. 
NEVER supplied except ip 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


hal, Graces Kens 


Perfect Accommodation 
—FOR— 


HORSES 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for tal 
weather. Best KENNEL to be fowl ® 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injureé 4 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any a 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITA 


f EOWARD C. BECKETT, 
U DANIEL D. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 








Surgeons 


— 


Rheumatisi 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 





Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by Dr. PARA 
Remedy for Rheumats™ 
Price $1.00. Drug stores or 1 


PARK MEDICAL ‘ 








7 Park Sq., Bosto™ 
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and general, cured 


p it wma diet. 
Obesity, 


never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


displace 
supports or operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests 


the bust like honest chest expansion. 


Nothing develops 
No Charge for Consultation. 


ment and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
9 by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER. 


5 PARK 


LOST LOVE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 
Who wins his Love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain, 
For still the spirit woes her, 
A soul without a stain; 


And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain! 
He loses her who gains her, 


Who watches day by day 
Che dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her gray, 





The flesh that yet enchains her 
Whose grace hath passed away! 
Ob, happier he who gains not 
The Love some seem to gain: 
The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain, 
The loveliness that wanes not, 
The Love that ne’er can wane. 


In dreams she grows not older 
The lands of Dream among, 

Though all the world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be sung, 

in dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young. 


TWO WILLS. 


BY C. H. DIETZ. 
{ Translated for Romance. ] 

Dr. Brown had returned home late from 
, visit to one of his patients. It was a 
doubly so for Brown—for not 
nly had his notoriously sure diagnosis 
failed him in this case, but the patient was 
one of a family with which he had been on 
an intimate footing for years, and conse- 
juently his personal interest was awakened. 
rhe doctor saw no hope whatever for the 
sick woman. Since early morning he had 
ourly expected her death. Weary and 
lispirited, after a light and hasty supper, 
he sat down at his writing-table, and once 
more passed in review the whole course of 
his patient’s illness. Every circumstance 
was recalled. 
“Unaccountable! 


serious Case 


perfectly unaccount- 
able!" he murmured over and over again, 
and, with each repetition, he shook his gray 
head. 

“Doctor!’’ Brown startrd up in alarm. 
He had not dreamed that any one beside 
himself was in the room. As he looked up, 
he saw a lady standing by the door, dressed 
a peculiar night-robe with only a light 
Shawl thrown over it. 

“My God! What is that?” 

It was indeed the subject of his thoughts. 
Amazed beyond expression, Brown Sprang 
‘rom his arm-chair and hastened toward 
the intruder, 

. My dear madam! Mrs. Morley, in 
‘eaven's name, why are you here? ” 

“Never mind, doctor. 
write what I tell you.” 


brown 


Sit cown and 


mechanically obeyed the com- 
var There was something in the look 
and bearing of his visitor which forbade 
Contradiction. Strangely thrilled, Brown 
rep up his pen and wrote at her dictation 
"* following words: “J hereby direct that, 
= cane of my death, my body be opened, 
“ed the cause of my illness and final 
maf be officially and authoritatively 
wrth, Ane Competent physician. I am 
aaen 3 I am poisoned, and that by 
wp usband, and only through such a 
_... eat as the aforesaid will it be put out 
— Power to get possession of the prop- 
“We coming to my only child, his step- 
Wiss: My will relating to this property 
Poti noe of my lawyer, Mr. Batt, in 
= ‘ wt. Battis,as I have unfortunately 
, ‘ately discovered, a man open to 

usband counts upon this 


Mibery, and my h 
Characterices. 
acteristic for the attainment of his 


Mand 


Mang 








Stat 





SQUARE. 


| object: that is to say, he hopes to induce 


this lawyer, by pure falsification, to make 
the will read in his favor. I believe he has 
already succeeded in doing this, for when 
yesterday, | desired to see a lawyer of this 
town, in order to have him take down my 
last wishes, my husband put every obstacle 
in the way of his coming. I have put a 
sealed 


copy of my will in the double 
bottom of the little box which stands 
always upon the table at my bedside. The 


ostensible contents of the 
daughter’s first cap and a 
father’s hair.” 

Dr. Brown had driven his pen as if under 
the domination of a higher power. He was 
not conscious of having once lifted it from 
the paper to the inkstand, and yet there 
stood the written characters, black and 
clear, upon the white paper, and reminded 
him that he was not alone; furthermore, 
that the head and heart whose wish and 
request these characters recorded, belonged 
to an existence which held his own being, 
thought and will in its power. 

He made an heroic effort to regain the 
mastery of himself, and with a powerful 
shake, as if to free himself from the grasp 
of this strange will, he arose. “‘ Madam, 


box are my 
lock of my 


“ Yes, but, doctor, the master sent me to 
tell you to come right away. Mrs. Morley 
has been lying for two hours like dead, and 
the master thinks it must be nearly over 
with her.” 

Brown staggered back in amazement, 
and stared so vacantly at the waiting 
coachman that the man was struck dumb. 

“Jan? Where did you come from? 
Mrs. Morley is not yet——” 

“Dead? No,doctor, not yet, but the 
master says she can’t last much longer.” 

“ Very well. You see to the horses, and 
I'll come right away. 

Dr. Brown put his hands to his head. 
He had need to convince himself by some 
such means of his own mortal existence. 
Then he seized his hat and coat and hurried 
after the coachman. 

Drawing his coat tightly about him, he 
leaned back in the corner of the carriage 
and racked his brain over the strange occur- 
rence, but to no purpose. The doctor was 
a hard-headed, practical man, and if any 
one had related to him the events of the 
past day, he would have laughed him to 
scorn; but, earnestly as he tried to do so 
now, it was impossible for him to conjure 
up asmile. The carriage stopped and Mr. 
Morley was at the door to receive him. 

“I am glad you have come, doctor. I 
was afraid you would be too late. As the 
clock struck twelve, there was absolutely 
no breath nor pulse, and not until half an 
hour ago did she seem to come back a little 
to life. She has just asked for you.” 

These words were spoken outside the 
sick-troom door. The doctor laid aside his 
coat and went in, followed by Mr. Morley. 
The physician felt something like horror 
at being in the near presence of this man, 
who since half an hour ago had figured in 
his mind as the murderer of his wife; and 
here in the sick-room while looking upon 
the dying woman, in whose features he 
again saw plainly his recent guest, even 
here, did he feel again that compelling 
force which had put the pen in his hand at 
home. 


The sick woman seemed to have been | filled with both horror and astonishment as | Sold on 


anxiously awaiting his coming, for her 
great,earnest eyes fastened themselves upon 





pered words: “ Doctor, my child!” and in 
the same low whisper Dr. Brown replied : “I 
will see that your will is executed.” 

Then he raised his head and encountered 
a look from those eyes which spoke a 
world of gratitude ; and this was the last 
conscious look which lighted them, tor as 
Mr. Morley now softly approached, she 
looked wanderingly at him, and then her 
eyelids closed, her muscles relaxed and 
with a gentle sigh her heart ceased to beat. 

“All is over,” said the doctor, as he 
stepped back to give place to the mourning 
husband, who threw himself down beside 
his wife. 

When he arose and turned toward the 
doctor, a tear glittered on his lashes. His 
voice was hoarse and tremulous when he 
thanked the physicians for all the pains 
which he had taken during the long illness of 
his wife, concluding with, “I shall never 
forget it!” 

Dr. Brown only shook his head. He 
was thinking of the dead woman’s will and 
answered evasively: “I could not have 
helped your wife much, since I never dis- 
covered the real cause of her illness.” 

“No self-reproaches, doctor! You did 
what you could, and whether this disease 
can be exactly diagnosed seems to me, 
from what I know of it, altogether doubt- 
ful.” 

“ Every replied the doctor, 
“must finally disclose its cause to the 
patient and thorough investigator; but in 
this case there were so many accompany- 
ing phenomena that it was quite impossible 
to discover the exact cause of the predomi- 
nant disorder, at least in the living body.” 

The doctor, as he said this, looked 
sharply at his companion, over whose 
countenance a slight cloud seemed to pass ; 
yet there was scarcely any discernible 
change in his voice as he replied: “ No, 
no, doctor, we won’tdo that! The be- 
loved body was sufficiently tormented in 
life; in death at least it shall be at rest !” 

“Yes, but it was the wish of the dead; 
and isn’t there any direction to that effect 
in the will?” 

“ No!—yet perhaps—I don’t know. Any- 
way the will is to be read to-morrow, and 
should any such direction be found there— 
well, | suppose I shall have to carry it out. 
I will send immediately an announcement of 
the death to our attorney, Mr. Batt of Lon- 
don. You will be present at the opening 
of the will, will you not?” 

“ Most certainly ! ” 

The doctor during this conversation had 
again approached the bed of death. He 
carefully scrutinized the surroundings and, 
as if in an absent-minded manner, picked 
up alittle box from the table which stood 
beside the bed and carelessly pushed back 
the cover. At sight of the contents he 
could hardly restrain an exclamation ; for 
there, exactly as had been described,to him 
were a baby’s cap, yellow with time, and a 
lock of hair, tied with a ribbon. 

“Probably some of your wife’s keep- 
sakes?” he remarked turning inquiringly 
to Morley. 

“Yes, and as such they must be given 
into the hands of her daughter.” 

“ Will you allow me the pleasure of send- 
ing them to her by my sister who is going 
to Switzerland to-morrow?” 

“ I suppose it would be more proper that 
she should receive them at my hands ; and 
yet, as I shall have to remain here for some 
time yet, and a journey home in her delicate 
state of health would be hard for the child, 
I shall be very much obliged to you if you 
will send them to her. Give her my bless- 
ing with them, and tell her that from this 
time forth I shall be more a father to her 
than ever.” 

Dr. Brown thrust the little box deep into 
his breast-pocket, and took his leave with 
the assurance that he would faithfully exe- 
cute Mr. Morley’s commission. 

Once at home under the light of the 
lamp, he was not long in searching for the 
further contents of the box, and he was 


disease,” 


his search brought to light, from beneath a 
cunningly-contrived double floor, the will 


him, as he entered the room, and as he bent | as it had been described to him—a clear, 


over her, he heard distinctly the low whis- | correct copy. 


After this discovery, the 


doctor awaited with feverish anxiety the 
hour for the announced opening of the 
will, 

At last it arrived, and Brown had to ac- 
knowledge to himself that its contents 
agreed exactly with the copy in his hands 
until it came to the names of the heirs. 
Here appeared clearly and plainly , “ my 
daughter, Mara Dix;” and there, just as 
plainly, “my husband, John Morley.” No 
directions with regard to an inquest or 
autopsy appeared therein. 

“TI demand proot of the;genuineness of 
that will!” rang loud and clear through the 
room. No one could imagine from whom 
the words proceeded. The will,had been 
drawn up and carefully preserved by a 
prominent attorney in London, and the 
family involved was one of the first in the 
county; and now came this demand, which, 
as everybody knew, was an unmitigated in- 
sult. Who had brought it forward? The 
chairman looked all about the room. There 
he stood— Dr. Brown! He had again, quite 
unconsciously, come under the spell of that 
mysterious power, and in obedience to its 
behest had called out those words; now 
that they were spoken, he would not recall 
them. Standing upright, the doctor re- 
peated: “1 demand an examination of the 
will!” As he spoke, he had the comfortable 
feeling of having kept a promise. 

“By what authority?” asked the attor- 
ney. 

“As the guardian of the deceased’s 
daughter.” 

“Have you anything to offer in support 
of this request ?”’ 

“Yes, a copy of the original will.” 

“will?” 

“And this has reference to an entirely 
different party.” 

* Allow me to look at the document.” 

Dr. Brown handed over the copy. A 
committee retired with it to another room. 
On their return the chairman announced 
that, in accordance with Dr. Brown’s re- 
quest, a preliminary examination of the will 
having been made, the judge had decided 
to enter a complaint against Attorney Batt 
of London for having falsified the will, and 
at the same time to place the property of 
the heiress-at-law under legal protection. 

“Dr. Brown, have you anything further 
to say in the matter? ” 

“ ] beg you will order an autopsy.” 

“ On what grounds?” 

“ It was the wish of the deceased.” 

“Is that your only reason?” 

“No, but because I have a strong sus- 
picion that the deceased came to her death 
through slow and protracted poisoning.” 

All present were filled with horror. 

Again the court withdrew, and again the 
decision was a fulfilment of the doctor’s re- 
quest; and when the verdict at the ensuing 
inquest was brought in, it was expressed in 
one word: Poison! 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOuTHING SyruPp has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five Cents a 


bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. INSLOW 
SooTHING SYRuP. 
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| Is Deliciously Refreshing 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 
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The Good and Bad Lands of 
Alaska. 


The ‘bad lands’ of Alaska—the ice- 
capped mountain region where the big 
glaciers are found, and where the country 
will probably never afford the means of 
sustaining any but a meager population— 
lie to the north of the Sitka region, forming 
the eastern and northern shores of the 
Gulf of Alaska. This, says the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, is the region of high, 
inaccessible and eternally snow-clad moun- 
tain ranges. Here Mount St. Elias marks 
the highest point on the North American 
continent, while Fairweather, Crillion, La 
Perouse and a half a dozen others not yet 
named are fit mates to their grand neigh- 
bor. Flowing to the southward down the 
slopes of this Alpine region numerous 
glaciers follow the valleys and pierce 
through all obstacles till they reach the 
inland waterways made so familiar by 
tourists’ descriptions. 

The sight of these ice streams, the crash- 
ing of their faces as they break and fall into 
the water, the floating bergs apparently 
about to hem in and destroy the steamer, 
all tend to leave inthe minds of people 
who see only this part of Alaska an impres- 
sion of desolate grandeur not easily effaced. 

But the glacier region of Alaska is com- 
paratively small. It is, in fact, a rare in- 
cident, and not aftype of the general topog- 
raphy of thecountry. Leaving the region 
just described and steering westward, the 
traveller leaves all trace of this forbidding 
landscape behind, and his first glimpse of 
land, some miles west from Sitka, is of low 
green hills softly rounded and clothed from 
base to summit in verdure. Patches of 
timber darken the valleys and mark the 
course of innumerable streams, while every 
islet-—almost every rock—has its clustering 
growth of trees. 

From Kodiak Island westward the tim- 
ber on the Aleutian Islands is confined to 
the smaller species of trees. Willow and 
larch thickets still cliag to the lower valleys, 
but all the rest of the country is covered 
during the summer with an exceedingly 
rich and diverse growth of grass. During 
the winter months the grasses gradually 
die until nothing is seen except che thick 
mantle of moss which grows everywhere 
in Alaska. 


Rings in Trees. 


The annual rings in exogenous (outside 
growers) stems vary in age from the young- 
est upon the outside to the oldest at the 
centre, The point for us to determine, 
writes Professor Halsted in the Popular 
Science Monthy, is the lack of uniformity 
in the wood and why that lack is somewhat 
regular. In other words, the woody tissue 

- of a stem is heterogeneous only within cer- 
tain limits. 

Thus in the wood shown there are thirty- 
nine rings,and the tree for our purpose 
may be considered forty years old in round 
numbers. Twenty of these rings, or the 
older half, show a marked color, being 
much darker than the superimposed twenty 
years of annual deposits. Several other 
things are shown by this section, and we 
can well dwell upon this specimen, as it il- 
lustrates facts that are common to nearly 
all trangverse cuts of wood. The rings, for 
exampl&, are not all the same width, those 
formed while the tree was passing from its 
fifth to the twentieth season being the 
largest, but even among these there is a 
wide variation. Thus, ring fifteen from the 
centre is a narrow one, followed by one of 
unusual width. For the last ten years the 
rings have been more uniform and much 
thinner than twenty years earlier. 

There may be one or more of many rea- 
sons for a ring being unusually thin, as, for 
example, a short season, one lacking in 
moisture or having an excess of it, injury 
from frost, fires, insects, or parasitic fungi. 
The decrease in thickness toward the out- 
side of the papaw may be due to insufficient 
nutrition, approaching old age, etc., but in 
this connection it must not be overlooked 
that the amount of actual wood deposited 


may be more in a thin ring at the fortieth 
year than in acomparatively thick one at 
the tenth year, the surface covered being 
so much more extensive. It is likely that 
the root and leaf surface may not increase 
in the same ratio as that of the cambium or 
growing layer. 


Human Sacrifices in Russia. 
It is probably known to few people that 
the practice of sacrificing human lives 
under certain conditions still exists in parts 
of the empire of Russia. The government 
and the orthodox church have attempted 
in vain to stop the inhuman practice, but 
up to the present time they have been un- 
successful. Revelations regarding the cus- 
tom were made in recent issues of the 
Gazette of Yekootsk, Siberia. It prevails 
among a sect known as the Tshukshen, not 
far from that city. Old people, beyond the 
Biblical limit as to age, and sick ones, tired 
of life, offer themselves as the sacrifices. 

When a Tshukshe decides to ‘ offer him- 
self up,’ he sends word to all his relatives, 
friends and neighbors, who then visit him 
and try to persuade him to change his in- 
tentions. But prayers, upbraidings, threats, 
are useless in such a case, and the fanatic 
prepares of his end. The friends and rela- 
tives leave his house and return 
fifteen days, bringing the death candidate 
white clothing and several weapons, with 
which he is supposed to defend himself in 
the other world against evil spirits and shoot 
reindeer. 


house or hut. 
tives, who offer him the choice of three 
rope. 
blade into his breast. 
spear. 
strangle him to death. 
those 


present sprinkle 


fortune. 


the ‘cremation hill,’ near the village. 


arrival at the place. 


dead man or woman. 


mortals still left on earth. 
has been followed by the sect for centuries 


He Overdid It. 





myself by my own eloquence once.” 
“ How was that?” 


and a capital G to the breeze in so enthusi 


storm, 


in ten to 


After completing his death toilet the can- 
didate takes his place in a corner of his 
About him gather his rela- 


instruments of death, a knife, a spear and a 
If he chooses the knife, two friends 
hold his arms while a third plunges the 
Practically the same 
thing is done if he decide to die by the 
When he prefers the rope, two of 
those present place it about his neck and 
A cut is then made 
in the breast to let the blood flow out. All 
their faces and 
hands with the blood, believing that it will 
preserve them from evil and bring them 


The body, after this ceremony, is placed 
on a sled, which is drawn by a reindeer, to 
The 
neck of the animal is cut at once upon 
The body is stripped 
of clothing, which is then cut in small 
pieces and placed on the altar with the 
During the crema- 
tion the ‘mourners’ utter prayers to the 
spirits, begging them to watch over those 
This custom 


** Yes,” said the statesman, “I defeated 


“T wasa candidate for the nomination 
for Congress, and I got up and made a 
speech to the convention in which I just 
naturally flung Old Glory with a capital O 


astic a manner that I took the house by 
I dilated on the greatness of our 
country and on the responsibilities of the | lest he should give effect to his threat to 
man who should be called to make her laws | throw her out of the window ! 
till one old fellow from a back county got} What a rating, too, he gave the poor 
up and said that I had convinced him it 


and was a contemporary of, though slightly 
older than, Aristophanes. 

Among the Romans, also, the tasty vege- 
table was held in high esteem. Cato the 
elder—not the gentleman who was of 
opinion that Plato reasoned well, but his 
great grandfather, who insisted upon the 
destruction of Carthage, and who was born 
234 B. C.—wrote a work, which is still 
extant, De Re Rustica, and in it he 
treats at length of the virtues and proper 
cultivation of asparagus. Pliny, also, in 
his Natural History, (about 60 A. D.,) 
has much to say onthe subject. “Of all 
the productions of your garden,” he feel- 
ingly observes, “ your chief care will be 
your asparagus,” and he devotes several 
chapters and parts of chapters to its many 
beneficent qualities and the best modes of 
raising it. 

He asserts that, even in his day, the soil 
about Ravenna was so favorable to its pro- 
duction that three heads grown in that dis- 
trict had been known to weigh a Roman 
pound. As, however, this pound seems to 
have been equal to only about eleven of 
our ounces, it would apparently have 
required four of the stocks to reach a 
pound of our weight; but this result, con- 
sidering the state of horticulture in those 
days, may be looked upon as wonderful 
enough, and has, in point of fact, only been 
equaled in our own times. 


When Plants Decide to Walk. 





In a course of lectures on locomotion and 
fixation in plants and animals, delivered at 
the Royal Institution by Professor Stewarts 
Fullerian, Professor of Phsiology, the lec- 
turer said locomotion was_ necessary, 
whether in plants or animals, at some 
period of their lives, to prevent injurious 
overcrowding, and to enable the one or the 
other to obtain such necessaries of life as 
food and air. Locomotion was in solids, in 
water, and in air. 

The first head was subdivided into: 
Creeping—the greater part of the body us- 
ually in contact with its support; walking 
and runinng—the body being supported on, 
and moved by special parts ; jumping—the 
body being projected suddenly from its sup- 
port or} position of rest; climbing, or pre- 
hension for locomotion by proxy—the or- 
ganism ascending a vertical oroverhanging 
support, or becoming attached to ,some 
moving object; burrowing, digging, bor- 
ing; reabsorption of hard parts, fixation. 
Locomotion in waterwas subdivided into 
floating and swimming ; and that in air was 
also subdivided into passive, active, flying. 
Theremainder of the lecture was devoted 
to the subject of creeping. 


. Handel at Work. 





When at work, says Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, Handel was often rough and peremp- 
tory—dealing out torrents of abuse “ ven 
tings vos mixed,” to understand which, one 
required to be intimately acquainted with 
French, German and Italian. Yet these 
rages were healthy out-bursts of a great 
mind, not morbid, jealous feelings. Such 
fits of wrath led to amusing scenes. How 
-| he thundered and roared at Cuzzoni when 
she refused to sing an air which he had 
written for her, and only did so from fear 





—— 


del he could “sing at sight” 
schountrel! tit not you dell me dat 
could sing at soite!” “Yes. Sir.” at 
affrighted chorister, “ and so | can, but = 
at first sight!” Royalty was not ay 
and although at Handel's time it was 
the thing for patrons to be punctyaj = 
irascible mzstro demanded attention * i 
they did come. on 

If the maids of honor talked—as they »., 
—he was very violent, and could be hes, 
swearing at the offenders. Then the ie 
cess, with her accustomed benignity. al 
to say, “ Hush! hush! Handel js in ay 
sion”"—a condition of mind which = 
only too clearly indicated by the ah 
position of the big white wig which 
wore, 


— 
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If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth 

Be sure and use that old) and we tried 
remedy, Mrs. WINsLow’s Soornme Grass 
for children teething. It soothes the ein 
softens the gums, allays al! pain, cures win, 
colic and is the best remedy for} 4 ; 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

It is the best of all. 
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Carpet Cleaning 


As a particularly seasonable reminder 


at this time, let us point out the fae 


that we have superior facilities 


— 


taking up, cleansing and relaying 
carpets, also for making such alterations 
in them as seem necessary. 

We relieve the housewife of al] 
sponsibility. A simple request to us % 
do the work is sufficient 


Shall we have your order? 


John Ul. Pray, Sons & ty, 


Carpets and Upholstery, 


Washington Street, 
658 Opp. Boylston Street. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain ¢ " 
per cent. interest on gilt edge loans on improves 
Atlanta city property. References: Any ‘al 
in thecity. Address A. HAAS & RE. WATSOS. 
Gen’l Southern Agts. Guarantors Listut 
Indemity Co., 37 South Pryor St., Atlanta, 
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The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materis 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by #* 


The We _ 
Modern jie 


Cleaning and Polishing al! kinds of Set 
or Plated Silverware without inj): 
Re-plates Worn Plated Articles, Brery Bette Toss 
All Dealers, 25¢- 
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G. M. TUCK & CO., Manufsctere 
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Chester printer, Janson, who assured Han- 
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was too big a job for as young a man as || 
was to tackle, so he moved that the con-| 
vention nominate a man of more experi 








ence; and, by gee, they did it. 
I have sorter held myself in check.” 


A Vegetable with a Pedigree. 


almost the commencement of authentic 
history, as it is mentioned by the comic 





Since then} 


Of all the plants used for food, says! 
Chamber's Journal, there is none which | 
has been so long known, or has had, so to 1 ° ( 
say, so distinguished a lineage as aspara- | eS t t F b Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress- 
gus. Jts record, in fact, reaches back to | a cS a rCS \ r Overees 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers fo 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


poet Cratinus, who died about 425 B. C., (Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 
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a Hioh Class Tailorin! 


NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place 


[Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit- 
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THE THEATRES. 


On Monday night, the regular dramatic 
season at the Museum will be 
naugurated, and the event promises to be 
one of unusual importance. In the first 
place, it will make a departure in the policy 
of the management and at the same time a 
return to its former system of stock com- 
that dramatic tastes 
have undergone a radical change and being 
esirous of keeping pace with the public, a 


Boston 


panies. Realizing 


stock company has been gathered together 
omposed of talented women and excellent 
are fitted to present not 
y comedies but that latest whim of pop- 


ymedians who 
lar fancy, the musical comedy and light 
The organization is such that all 
{ the above types of stage productions 
n be given in an adequate manner. The 
opening attraction will be Prince Pro Tem, 
re-written so that there are now three acts 
nstead of two, and there have also been 
introduced a number of unique specialties. 
The book has been revised by the author, 
R. A. Barnet, and the original music of the 
score by L.A. Thompson. The cast will 
include Fred Lennox, Harry Davenport, 
George F. Marion, Charles Kirke, Annie 
Sutherland, Mabel Stanley, Fannie John- 
ston and others. In addition to the music 
of the composer, Mr. Thompson, special 
musical features will be introduced. In 
the second scene of the last act there 
will be serenade and a finale 
arranged by Mr. Braham. 
and costumes 


ypera. 


a comic 
New scenery 
been provided and 

yervthing ; i 
everything will be done to make the details 
in all respects complete. 


have 


Next week at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre Manager Atkinson will offer to his 
patrons the powerful melodrama, Darkest 
Russia, by Sidney R. Ellis’s company. 
The production in every way will be one of 
the most attractive and complete to be seen 
at this house during the season. The 
author, Mr. H. Grattan Donnelly, has 
cieverly utilized the material afforded in 
the history of modern Russia to weave a 
Story of love and intrigue which holds 
interest to the end. The comedy element 
enters largely into the story, holding the 
audience ina happy humor. Great atten- 
tion has been given to the mounting of the 
. The scenery, costumes and accessories 
“re not only beautiful but correct, and are 
utrictly Russian in every detail. One of 
ms novel mechanical effects is the revolving 
"ange inthe last act, bringing to view a Si- 
— snow scene. This change is made in 
pte the audience, and the rapid tran- 
aa m a brilliantly lighted interior to a 
epeekee ularly effective. The cast is 
neg he over twenty speaking charac- 
ng effective and strong. 
man yom jem of Mr. Augustin 
garded as one > oa poate is always re. 
pleasant events of the 
© year, and the announcement that 


Play 





dramati 

this ot 

-— Organization will appear at the 
ra brief stay of one week begin- 


th all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 


for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
(eA full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 


as well as 


during the day. 


O'CLOCK P. M. 


ning Monday, September 
small amount of attention from theatre- 
The week will be devoted to re- 
vivals of the famous Daly comedies, A 
Night Off and 7-20-8. A Night Off will be 
seen on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings and at the Wednesday 
matinée, while 7-20-8 has been assigned for 
Friday and Saturday evenings, and the 
Saturday matinée. Mr. Henry E. Dixey 
has joined Mr. Daly’s company and will be 
seen in Boston for the first time with this 
organization, 


7, attracts no 


goers. 


Preparations are already well under way 
for the production of The Cotton King at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre, on October 
8. William A. Brady has his cast nearly 
completed and rehearsals will soon be be- 
gun. The mechanism necessary in the 
play is designed on a scale not even equalled 
in the great Adelphi production in London. 
The cast will be a strong one. Jack Mason 
has already been engaged for the leading 
role and negotations are now in progress 
with Wilton Lackaye, Edgar L. Davenport, 
and others. 

Miss Ada Rehan will make her first ap- 
pearance in Boston as star under the man- 
agement of Mr. Augustin Daly at the Hollis 
St. Theatre, commencing Monday evening, 
September 24. Her stay is limited to two 
weeks. During the first week Miss Rehan 
will be seen as Vera in The Last Word, 
and as Lady Teazle in The School for 
Scandal, as Viola in Twelfth Night. For 
the second week she will appear as Lucia 
in Mr. Daly’s new play, Katherine in Tam- 
ing of the Shrew and as Rosalind in As You 
Like It. 


It really seems superflous to chronicle 
large business at Mr. Keith’s charming 
theatre, for it would appear to be the natural 
condition of affairs here under all circum- 
stances. There were those who predicted 
that with the taking off of the magnificent 
Living Pictures, there would be a notice- 
able falling off of the patronage, but with 
the exception of Monday when the heat was 
nearly unbearable, the daily standard of the 
past six weeks has been maintained con- 
stantly. Next week sees the presentation 
here of the latest vaudeville novelty, the 
Pickaninny Dancers, and the engagement 
will be especially interesting from the fact 
that this band of nine diminutive darkies 
have been coached by and will appear in 
conjunction with the only Barney Fagan, 
America’s greatest dancer, and the pro- 
ducer of more terpsichorean and military 
novelties than were ever presented by any 
other artist. Mr. Fagan has always been a 
close student of the habits and peculiari- 
ties of the genuine southern negro, and the 
result of his close observance will be seen 
in the laughable illustrations of plantation 
pastimes presented by his unique group of 
black dancers and singers. There will be 
nearly twenty more superb vaudeville stars. 

Across the Potomac with its wealth of 
special scenery and mechanical effects is 
the attraction announced at the Grand for 


the week commencing September 17. The 
battle scene of Across the Potomac was 
rehearsed under the supervision of Major 
Wallace Randolph of the United States 
Army, and has been pronounced by vete- 
rans of the late war to be a thoroughly 
realistic stage representation of modern 
warfare. Since the first performance of 
the play, it has undergone numerous 
changes at the hands of the authors and 
has been materially improved. The central 
idea expressed in the severing of the young 
Northern lover from his Southern sweet- 
heart, has been emphasized and a greater 
interest created in their fate as the play pro- 
gresses and the romantic interest is corre- 
spondingly enhanced. The comedy scenes 
have been developed and serve as an agree- 
able contrast to the serious scenes. The 
most beneficial change, and one which will 
undoubtedly enhance the future success of 
the play is the prominence which is now 
given in the last act to the surrender of 
General Lee and the overthrow of the Con- 
federacy, the Union forces taking posses- 
sion of the Confederate fortifications and 
bringing forward the national flag, the play 
ending with the Northern hero, Col. Ralph 
Baker, addressing his soldiers thus “ battle- 
stained and torn, we will take it back to 
Northampton, It is still the old flag of 
national freedom, of national unity, of 
national power.” 

Next week will be a gala one in the his- 
tory of the Palace Theatre. The attraction 
will be the City Sports Big Burlesque and 
Specialty show, Flynn and Sheridan’s ag- 
gregation of vaudeville stars, which rank 
among the best in the profession. Every 
act in the long and varied entertainment 
will be strong and pleasing. The great 
card of the show will be the four Nelson 
Sisters, whose fame as lady acrobats ex- 
tends the world round. _ It will be remem- 
bered that when they were at the Palace 
last season the house was crowded to the 
doors at every performance and their act 
was the talk of the town. They will be here 
for next week only and those who have not 
seen these wonderful women should not let 
the opportunity slip. They begin their ex- 
hibition with a performance on the high 
ladders, introducing a number of feats of 
equilibrium and strength and conclude with 
an exhibition of ground tumbling. They 
weigh over 150 pounds apiece, yet they are 
so graceful and agile that their great weight 
is not apparent. While they are the special 
feature of the great show, still all the other 
acts are leaders in their line. Among those 
who will appear are the Gotham Trio, vo- 
calists; Snyder and Buckley, musical art- 
ists; Alice Wren and Minnie Daly, comedy 
singers; and George and Henrietta Wheeler, 
comedy sketch artists. In addition to the 
show by the City Sports, there will be a 
splendid entertainment by the Palace 
vaudevilles, and Prof. W. O. Austin will 
present a series of his beautiful living pic- 
tures. The show will begin at one o’clock 
and there will be no intermission in the en 
tertainment until eleven o’clock at night. 


Harry Lew Dockstader, at the head of 
forty laughter-making and melody-distri- 
buting minstrels will open a week’s engage- 
ment at the Columbia Theatre, commenc- 
ing Monday night. Among the novelties 
to be presented by this excellent company 
may be mentioned: McIntyre and Heath in 
their original, novel and hugely funny 
comedy, entitled Down Mobile, depicting 
scenes of Colonel Simpson’s plantation. 
The specialties will be introduced during 


the play. Seven complete sets of scenery 
painted especially for this performance by 
Mr. Charles Grant of Brooklyn will be 
utilized in this performance. 


JUMPING 








They hop, skip, jump, slide, turn 


somersaults almost incessantly 
from August to May. Wonderful 
BEANS product of a Foreign Tree. Greatest 


curiosity to draw crowds wherever shown, on 
streets, in shop windows, etc. Just imported. 
Everybody wants one. Full history of tree and 
sample Jumping Bean to Agents or Streetmen 
25 cents, postpaid. 3, 60c.; 6, $1; 12, $1.50; 100 
$10. Rush order and be first. Sell quantities;to 
your merchants for window attractions and then 
sell to others. Quick Sales. Try 100. Big Money. 
AGENTS HERALD, No, 413 J. B., Phila.,Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 
new. Address tLe ar care Boston 
Commonwealth, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 








Mass. 


ARrausements. | 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


<a" MONDAY NEXT—Opening Performance of 
54th Regular Season. 
R. A. Barnet and L. 8. Thompson’s 
Musical Fantasy 
Bright and Laughable 


PRINCE 
Up-to-Date PR O Everything 


Novelties! New! 
A Great Star Cast, 7 
TEM. 
Brilliant Scenic Effects, 


Rich Costuming from Novel Designs. 





New Songs, Marches and Danees,. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
LAST TIMES. 


Camille And Her Great 


. ‘ Company, 
D’Arville, PRESENTING 


Stange and Edwards’ Comic Opera 


Sensation, 
OR THE 


“Madeleine, ” MACIC KISS. 


Friday, B. A, A. Night. 
Sept. 19, ‘“‘ MADELINE’s”’ 50th Performance. 
NEW 


B, F. KEITH'S [aneee 


WEEK OF SEPT. I7th. 


A MONSTER VAUDEVILLE BILL. 
BARNEY FACAN 


and his Pickaninnies. 
FILSON & ERROL, 
MORRIS PONY CIRCUS, 
MARLO & VAN AUKEN, 
SOLOMON TRIO. 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p.m, 
Prices, 26c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 




















GRAND OPERA 


MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 
Evg’sat8. Matinees: Tue. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


Stupendous Production of Pitou & Alfriend’s 
Romantic War Drama, 


Aeros The Potomac. 


Superb Cast and Beautiful Scenic, Mechanical 
and Electrical Effects. 


Telephone 316 Free Check Room for 
Tremont. Bicycles. 


—NEXT WEEK 
THE GALLEY SLAVE. 
THEATRE 


BOWDOIN SQ, TBEATEE 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
THE GRAND ROMANCE OF 
—THE CZAR’S REALM— 


DARKEST RUSSIA. 


Lavishly Mounted. 
Magnificently Costumed. 
‘The Great Success of Last Season. 


HOUSE. 














Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. & Sat, at 2. 


Next Werexk—J. K. EMMET. 


“PALACE THEATRE 


Flynn & Sheridan’s 


CITY SPORTS. 


NEW SERIES 


Living Pictures 





Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 
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Royal Baking 


the United States and Cana- 4% 
dian Governments show the 


? riorto allothers in purityand & 
leavening strength. 


*) 
y 

+3 
; 
Powder supe- ) 


‘ Statements by other manufacturers to > 


official reports. 


hen 


yO 


the contrary have been declared by the 
¢ official authorities falstfications of the % 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


NIRA A MOR MR a TR IR MR MO Oo 


106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 





GOWNS AND BONNETS 


The Fall Openings. 





Novelties In Grosgrain Silks — New 
Woolens, Coverts and Cheviots — 
New Trimmings and Shades— The 
Season's Headgear — Drapery and 
Upholstery. 




















» HERE is a welcome word 
in the air just now for 
womankind, and that is, 
‘‘opening,’’ and all those 
whose names are down in 
the elite directory are re- 

ceiving daintily got up circulars in 
aristocratic envelopes, large baronial 
size, inviting the recipient to private 
openings. The public ones come about a 
month later. The past week these per- 
fumed invitations have fallen like snow- 
flakes, and to see all the things to be 
shown at these openings has kept me at 
least busy all this week and with the 
prospect of another as busy a week to 
come. 

The grosgrain silks in their dressy 
sheen r~e the most startling novelties of 
all, for I think no one but the dealers 
expected them, and we were all pre- 
pared for anything but grosgrain and 
reps, but it is a source of satisfaction, 
for there is no silk possessing such good 
qualities as that does. The soft chinas 
and the twills never looked rich, 
though they were in good demand, and 
damask and faille did not quite fill the 
requirements for a rich and elegant silk 
that could be worn everywhere and not 
look garish. Grosgrain has always been 
more or less in demand, but suddenly 
we find that for dress silk there is noth- 
ing else. I should except the reps, though 
they have a ground, with 
heavy cords at intervals. The chief beau- 
ty of many new grosgrains consists in 
the interwoven figurings in very small 
and tasteful designs and in all the new 
fall colors. The taffetas are often bro- 
caded, too, in very neat little patterns, 
and there are many novel effects which 
I will take in detail in my next letter, 
for I want to give a general idea of 
what we are to wear this coming winter 
and fall. 

The new woolens are exceptionally 
fine. It seems that the plan of this sea- 
son’s output has been to produce goods 
finer and more perfect than ever before, 
each after its kind. There is a beautiful 


v 
« 





new came: § NAlT, WiUNn pUTICIe elecos, 
and they are thrown up irregularly all 
over the surface and are produced in all 
the new colors. The most of these bou- 
cles, or curls, are very small and round, 
and often they are of a different color 
or colors from the goods. 

The new cheviots are more perfect 
than ever and show an infinitude of new 
designs and weaves and fanciful ca- 
prices. The covert cloths are as soft as 
velvet and glossy as satin, and they will 
come next to the cheviots in popularity 
for tailor gowns. There are several can 
vas weaves, and basket cloths, honey- 
combs and armures, and many ‘‘woo!l 
fancies,’’ as those goods are called 
where a new effect is produced on an 
old foundation, such as brocades, dots, 
small figures and herringbone and other 
weaves, tailor cloth, granite mixtures 
and an endless array of two toned wool- 
en fabrics, much like the cheviot in 
weave and of domestic manufacture. 
There are also many new double faced 
stuffs which are to be used for tailor 
suits, with capes made so that the plaid 
of the inside shows in some way. There 
are also heavy faced cloths where the in- 
side is smooth, like farmer's satin. The 
colors are rich and beautifully com- 
bined, so that the inner color is just 
the proper one to produce the best effect 
with the outer one. 

Black whipcords, empress and rep 
effects are shown, all fine and elegant, 
and the eudora and henrietta cloth, 
both with silk warp, and the novelty 
black weaves will be exceptionally pop- 





OUTING GARMENTS OF DOUBLE FACED GOODS. 
ular. The delicate and neat figures pro- 
duced in the most elegant black gros- 
grains are reproduced in these perfect 
and beautiful fabrics, which some peo- 
ple consider more refined and truly ele- 
gant than all silk goods, though they are 
not suitable for evening. 

Among the ‘‘novelties’’ are some 
printed chiffons that look like shadows 
thrown by magic ona cloud of mist. 
These chiffons are to be made up into 
dancing gowns for the coming season. 
Some of them have butterflies and some 





sweet pea blossoms, and some few have 
silver stars or half moons, or in a few 
cases metallic geometrical figures. These 
will be made up over glaced taffeta. 
White crepons will be very popular also 
for evening, and they will be fairly 
smothered in floating ribbons. - 

As to trimmings, I notice a double 
vandyke trimming that is quite a nov- 
elty. This consists of alternate long and 
short points and is shown in lace, gui- 
pure, embroidery and passementerie. 
Lace as a factor will have a large place 
this season, but ribbons alarger one. It 
would be absolutely impossible to give 
half a list of the new devices in jet tu 
trim dresses and other garments. Great 
buckles and slides are seen. Black silk 
crocheted trimming comes next to hand 
embroidery in value and beauty, and 
vandykes made in rings are a favorite 
fancy. Feathers, particularly the very 
fluffy ones, will be much worn on hand- 
some evening gowns, some of the pret- 
tiest having flecks of different colors on 
the ends of the flues, produced by dye- 
ing in the newest tints. One bordering 
of this kind had every flue tipped with 
bright scarlet, the rest being pure white. 
Black and red also made a pretty com- 
bination, and this union ia often seen in 
this season’s output. 

The principal new shades shown thus 
far throughout all the new goods of ev- 
ery description are sans gene, a soft 
tint of a pinkish drab; prelate, a rich 
purple, like a morning glory, with that 
same delicate frost over it; rajah, 
mignon and jais, all of them carrying 
the tints of the convolvulus, cream, 
straw, ivory and Cleopatra, all yellow, 
more or less pronounced, and from them 
on up through all the browns, such as 
fawn, mordore, coffee, tobacco, chest- 
nut and several others, all holding a 
warm yellow glint hidden away some- 
where and only showing fitfully. There 
are several shades of lavender which are 
grayish blue, and besides them several 
shades of pure blue, from sky to dark 
marine and navy. There are coral, 
shrimp, cardinal, garnet, poppy red, 
rose, old rose and clove red. But let no 
one think that this is all, for the greens 
range all the way from the semitrans- 
parent locust and grasshopper to bottle 
green, and there are several shades of 
gray, mostly on the metallic cast. 

Among th: woolen goods for ordinary 
street wear, after the cheviots, come 
the heavy twilled serges and the twilled 
two toned fancies. These are changea- 
ble, as the colors are adjusted in the 
ridges or wales, and thus they show in 
the tolds. These materials are very 
thick, though not oppressively heavy, 
and they require very little trimming. 
For the benefit of tall women there are 
a few of the patterns woven with bor- 
ders, and for short or stout ones there 
are stripes. For children and young la- 
dies there are plaids, but those are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of plain or 
fancy figured goods. I must not omit to 
mention the woolen brocades nor the 
mohairs, which will be accordion plait- 
ed. Accordion plaiting will be very 
popular wherever it can be used, but it 
must be done well and be full enough; 
otherwise it soon loses its beauty, and 
when the plait is once out the material 
is ruined for all other purposes and 
never looks well if replaited. 

The pew hats, as a general rule, do 
not differ very widely in shape from 
those of this season and are made of 
felt, straw and neapolitan. Some ladies 
like straw better than felt and wear it 
as long as possible, adapting the trim- 
ming to theseason. The neapolitans are 
adapted better for evening than day 
wear, being almost transparent, but 
when trimmed with lace and fine jet or 
aigrets they are extremely pretty. The 
wearer of a neapolitan, however, must 
beware of the rain. I remember hav- 
ing had a lovely neapolitan hat, of 
which I was quite prond. I was caught 
in a shower without an umbrella, and 
when I went to take off my hat I found 
that the crown had stretched upward 
about a quarter of a yard toa ragged 
point and entirely lost its shape. Nea- 
politan is made of braided horsehair, 
and while extremely pretty it must be 
sheltered from the rain. Dampness will 

also take the shape out, and dampness 
will also cause the pretty spangles so 
popular this season to dissolve. They 
are made of gelatin, colored black. 

The new upholstery and draperies for 


doors and windows are very beautiful, 
and some of them are curious. 1 saw 


one quaint pair of portieres and was 








told that pernaps there had pens. 
000 pairs of them sold thus early, Ther 
have a canvas gray ground, and . 
wise stripes are woven in dui) old ea. 
ors, and these patterns look exactly tk, 
those faded old ‘‘samples’’ found 
country homes and forgotten nooks - 
where the fine cross stitches hag 
worked in by the unskillfy! fingers of 
little girls taking lessons in needleyor, 
These odd designs have been fojjo. 
and in some cases amplified. The win), 
effect of these curtains is soft ang ohne 
ingly reminiscent, and yet they seem ; 
be the right thing in the right place 
with the old styles of furniture now . 
vogue. 

The rich and handsome derby eo, 
portieres are very fashionable, and the. 






lowed 


4 B 
are reversible and always prodnos i 
the most artistic colors, calenlate » 
harmonize with almost any furniture | tT 


remember one pair of old rose and 
gold, and they were quite as hands, 
on one side as the other. There was ais 
one pattern where the curtain wags of In 
heavy old rose satin, with a pattery of 
cream white thrown upon the surfao 
like a rich and intricate lace patter, 
through which the color showed. As 

There are some beautiful windo» 
curtains of thinnish white materia) 
something like scrim, with shaded sat GE 
stripes, and these are double faced so 
to be blue on one side and pink on 
other. There are also several other | 
aud colors produced in these curtains 
which are, by the way, intended for 
bedrooms and living rooms, and perhaps 
dining rooms also. 

HENRIETTE Rovssgat 


Decorating a Jar. mY I 

Modern Priscilla gives a hint for deo WE 
orating an unsightly jar at small ex- 

pense. The surface of the jar is divided . 


9, 
Il. 


into equal sections and decorated with 
painting and canceled postage stamps, 
as shown in the illustration. The paint- 
ing should be done first. Apply a coat 
of dark blue, indian red or bottle green, 
and when this is dry take a fine brush 
and gold paint and draw Japanese fig 





A DECORATED JAR. 


ures, which can be cupied from fans @ 
porcelain. When thoroughly dry, #v 


the entire surface of the jar s cost 
colorless varnish, and while it is tacky 
put the stamps in place, assorting the 
colors as prettily as possible. 
Stamps of one color may be used u 
preferred, the blues, browns and reds 
being particularly effective when 
separately. Gild any uncovered sp 
that may show between the stamp and 
define the sections with » heavy line 
gold. When all is dry, finish with * 
coat of varnish. If Aspinall’s =e 
is used in painting, varnish will not 
needed except on the stamps 











Household Hints. tes 
Manilla paper pasted over the 












of pictures will exclude dust ane 

A plaster cast can be made © ° Ne 
like ivory by soaking in melted ¥* 

Low, small dishes of decorated — 
or of cut glass are used for bonbons 
longer low dishes for celery- ey 

Old velvet, if the quality is ~” - / 
be made to do lasting servic iro R 
dampened on the wrong side, ibe 0 






t ap on end and the ‘le 
Celvet drawn quickly across, the Pt 
the velvet (or plush) will be ™ 
fit will look as ‘‘good as new: 


A most excellent method of 
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ld blankets is to have aol 
ashed, buy some pretty neatl¥ aod 
ave the blankets laid ted or tacked 
oothly between and quil wil 


Tt makes a most delightful comer d 
is less injurious than thos mm 
cheap refuse cotton. ‘ 
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\ow York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.” New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


es either City, 3p. M., due destination 9.00 
Week days and Sundays 
rs, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


Leavy 
Pp m 


Buffet Smoke 
Coaches 


The First Train 


TICKET OFFICES, 


ton: 322 Washington St., 
in Boston: ation foot of Summer %t., 


: fork: 353 Broadway, 
n New York Grand Central Station. 


isk for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


x0. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 


RAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
stPHON. CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 


6.45 
9.00 
11.30 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
3,00 ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 
7 P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
' to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8.00 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
’ treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10 3 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
3.0 


Cars to Montreal. 
P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 
land, Vt. 
7.00 
Time Tables and further information on ap- 
pieation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
Boston, Mass 







ing Car to Montreal. 


To The East, 
To The West, 
To The Town 
That You Like Best ; 


BUT 


li westward is the way 
Be sure that your ticke 


va 


ge decide to go, 
reads just so— 


GREAT 99 
NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


ROM ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
if a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
a line to PF. 1. WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


n Pass. & Ticket Agt.G. N. Ry..St, Paul, Minn 





GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 


21: Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





Best Fish Dinners. 


8488 NAHANT 


POINT 


Tron Steamers from Linceln’s Wharf. 


J 

For Bass Point week days and Sundays,, 
weather permitting, 9.30, a.m., (12.00 Sunday 
only), 2.20, 5.00, p.m. Return, 10.30 (1.00 Sundays 
only), 3.45, 6.15 P. M. 

Nahant week days, 9.30 A. M., 2.20, 5.00, (7.20, 
except Saturday) p.m. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A.M., 
3.25, 6.00, p.m. Sundays, 9-30, A. M., 5.00, 7.20 P.M. 
Return, 10.45, 6.00 P.M. 

Fare 25c, Children 1l5e. 


East Boston Ferrycars run ¢cirect to Wharf. 


NANTASKET 


——AND 


DOWNER LANDING 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf(weather permit 
ting) : 








P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 


SUNDAYS. 


| For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, 
| 11.30 a. m. ; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.45, p.m. 


Return, 8.55, 11.06a.m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 
6.55, 8.20, 9.50 p. m. 
For Hall (¥Y. ©, Pier), at 10.45a. m.; 2.30 p. m, 


Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m, 

For lbowner Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 2.30.,5.15 
p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m., 12.00 m., 3.55, 6.35 p. m. 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, at 9.30, 10.30, 
11.30 a. M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.15 p.m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m., 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.20. 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 p. m. 

For Nantasket, boat and rail via Pemberton, 
At 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m., 12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
6.15, 7.45 p. m. 

Return, 10.45 a. m., 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 
8.02, 9.33 p. m. 

Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 
way. 
Round trip tickets, with admission to Melville 

Garden, 60 cents, excepton Mondays and July 4. 





G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
| 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston. 


A lady, well informed asto the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties per 
sonally to the interesting historical points in 

| the city. She is recommended by the editors of 
| this paper. 
Address, C, 


| . . 
| Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 


| Boston Miscellany. 
K 


OR SALE—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
Iand Il. Half bound. Apply at this office 





25 to $50 Rigs 


Gen or selling 
“Old le ” Only 
practical way to replate rusty aod 


worn knives, forks, spoons, ete 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
-} or machinery. Thick plate at one 









operation; lasts 5 to 10 years: fine 
Tilt finish when taken from the plater 
"4 Every family has plating to do 


j Plater # Iie readily. Preofire large 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbas,0. 





Magnetic Physician, 
ETTA JEWETT, 
37 Boylston St., 


HYPNOTIS NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 
\ out. Tells all about this wonder 
ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp- 
notism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 60 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip- 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address Homes anp HEARTHS 
PuBLIsHiInG Co., New York 


Boston, Mass. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


I0 GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
ROUND TRIP 75c. 


AME: 














1, leave 


€Xcursion 


wctresbeck 
M days, an 
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at Glou 












them wel a Kosten about 4.20 P. M., on 

-M., on Sundays, thus 

retonne wf » indoamnengers the opportunity to reach 

tly sod in adelinn the poason after having spent the 

ad or Jetow med N wi ocean trip of 60 mr along 
d ° 









» 5. HANT, Agent. 


foot fe leave north side of Central Wharf 


Gloucester at 2.45 Pp. M. 
leaving Boston in the 
cester about two hour? 















rates for large 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


Charity Building, Chardon 8t., Boston. 


the Early Clergy of the Christian oherct, 


By ArtTuvur P. STANLEY, Dean of Westmins- 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 












OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; itively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobberin. . breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head : less @x- 
nsive than others and never gets foul. The 
orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 


nts make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG co., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


Anorew J. LLovn, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
O14 South Church. 
454 Bo 
cases stam: 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 
3” 


AMERIOAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 





ER DAY 
AND UP. 


Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N., Y. 


HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES, 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST.. 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union | Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 





Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 
BAY STATE HOUSE. 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 
Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 








3 Hamilton Place, - - 


Boston, Mass 


DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


._ HEADQUARTERS FOR 








TRADE MARK. 


CM 


NOTEKA 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. —. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
Fh a. «remain senrnanen dD 











KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! CSt., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Matne Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel. in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTZRE? & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Pruvince Court, Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 














J.B. BRYANT | ana CABINET MAKER, 
11 TremontSt. | putiand and Concord Sa. 
BIBLIA: 

e 
Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 


Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 

ear. 

‘ ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 


“JOHN CONLON & CO., 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio. 














Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 


~ 





FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


nd for Price List. 
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Men and their Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
get the most for her money; men are 
different. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
twenty years I was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimming business, and was 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 


It’s Our Winner 
ik... wee 





When You 
Can Have a| 
Tailor at | 
This Price. 


Don’t Bea 
Ready-Made 
Man. 





—— 


MME. PINAULT’s 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfumes and Invigorates the Roa, 
Soothes the System. Cures In flammatio, 
and Surprisingly Softens and Whit. 
the skin. . 
MANICURING, 506. 
FREE sample of Hygienic | 


coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. I 
have some fine American makes, too, 


acta Rat) 
Weer 
} 
Y 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 


Soap to all callers this 


37 TEMPLE PLACER, - . 


PA ad ga 


- BOSTON, 





Jae tb. ares decir tian 


Come in and let me show you how 
much you can save. 


SUIT TO ORDER. 


ea ee 
orn? ¥ 
pan G 


FINE TAILORING 


CHAMBERS, 


Jos. D. Elms.| 
172 Washington St., ) 


Opposite Joel Goldthwait's 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


JI] ELIOT STREET. 


And The ** DEN” 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


NeExT 


just Below 
State St 


GIOVS O1SE4> 
ON TM AUSED Mee 
BY DRINKING 


[| WATER 


| 
FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 


: AL’ 





The longest established and acknowledged 
| the most reliable physician in New England ; | 
treating all complaints incidental to married | 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
| skilful and suecessful service, 


249 


BY CALEB LeBOS(UI 


HERALD OFFICER. 





ESTABLISHED 1798. 
and thereby | 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 
avoid failure and loss of money; those who| 
| wis sdicines et the best k y i- | 
| oases te auitae ceria anes | ne 


9 | vate accommodations for patients by far the | —AND— 
| best in the city ; practitioners who have not a | 
| private sanatorium or facilities for practice of | 
. 


Tate sanatorium or facies for neice ot | CONTRACTORS. 


a medical graduate, with the entire confidence SPECIALTIES 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific meni 
} 
: . ' & ; ~~ 


treatment at moderate charges. HOUSE HEATING. 


We are the largest retail carpet! 
house in New England. 

Hence, we Can buy and sell goods 
at LOWEST PRICES. 

We carry none but STANDARD 
MAKES. 


| Estimates 
| Cheerfully 


| Furnished 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


* ABATIN 
APPARATI 


SEND FOR CATAL 
82 Union Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


— 


—— 


1 FOR Bc 
4 (aa Se ES 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of be. A 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNE 


OZZONI'S : 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised fer 
years, but have — ever — 
not,—you do not know what 
Compiexion Powder is- 





“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFrReEy, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 
itt i 


tdeal 





RUPTURE CURE 


FREE Pies 


sealed, address, 
Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 

ie Send for Catolog of 
ore HAND Books and helps 
ELF-TAUCH T for self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, te 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O 


. 











,8un-burn, wind : 
a in factitisa mostde!icate 
ion to the face during ™ 
At is Sold Everywh 


Fo: le, address 
J. A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis "7 


MENTION THIS paPEs. 


908, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 








7) 
™ 








